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PREFACE. 



The English language — of all subjects in education — 
deserves our attention. Its acquisition commences in the 
cradle, its] practical application terminates only in death. 
Through it alone can mental acquirement be made, and 
social enjoyment felt. 

Our mother-tongue ought to hold in education, a pre- 
eminence which certainly has hitherto been denied it, — for it 
is in that tongue we have to think, to speak, to write. If 
we become orators, historians, or poets — pleaders, speakers, 
or preachers — it must be in English, And yet, of all 
branches of study taught in our Schools, and even in our 
Universities,* there is none so neglected as that of cultivated 
reading and good delivery. In this country, the Pulpit, the 
Senate, and the Bar oughty from their position and advantages, 

* See Tinm" on the Oxford Commemoration, June 17, 1863. '* Congratu- 
latory Poems were then delivered on the occasion of the Royal visit, by two 
Undergradoates, and this was decidedly the heaviest and least saUsfactory 
portion of the day's proceedings. As specimens of Oxford Poetry, they were 
very bad : as specimens of how the Undergraduates committed their studies 
to memory they were worse : and as tpecimeiu of delivery they were wortt 
c/alL" 
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to be standard authoritiea, but unfortunately those who enter 
on each of these careers are generally so ill-instructed them- 
selves as to require, from those condenmed to hear them, the 
admonition, "Physician heal thyself." But here I may 
anticipate all objections, by stating that I do not advocate 
" tricks of speech," or the art of speaking so as to tickle the 
ear only. Such an art is unworthy any wise or good man. 
True eloquence is the power of speaking to the purpose, with 
tones so clear and manly, and gesture so natural and grace- 
ful, as to move every heart to fe/d the meaning and power of 
what is delivered. It is a common error to suppose that 
everyone who studies the art of speaking must necessarily 
become un-natural and stilted in his style. I shall only add, 
as to the prevalence of bad speaking, and intolerable reading, 
that it ought not so to be, in an era so remarkable for the 
expansion of intellect as the nineteenth century, and in a 
nation, too, who rely more on the art of oratory than any 
other nation of modem times. 

Now, whatever touches the highest point of society, vibrates 
to the lowest link of the chain. Hence, we need not be 
surprised that our " Working Classes " speak and read so 
indifferently. A great educational agency has been hit upon 
in the shape of " Penny Readings for the People," by which 
the mind of the working man may be educated, his taste 
elevated, and his spirit refreshed in the midst of his hard 
work. The success of these Readings has been so great in 
Bath, that, although ten or twelve Workmg-men, who have 
been previously trained in a Free Elocution Class, read 
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in poblic every week, — yet many of the higher classes 
attend ; a fact significant of the interest they take in the 
movement, and perhaps of the deficiency they may themselves 
feel in the simple but difficult art of reading. It will he 
sufficient to state that upwards of twenty-one thousand persons 
attended twenty-three Penny Readings given in Bath during 
the past winter.* 

From these Readings has originated the present volume of 
" Select Readings." Almost all the pieces it contains were 
read in Bath, and will retain, therefore, an increased interest 
in the mind of those who heard them illustrated by the 
living voice. I have snatched time from onerous duties for 
this little publication, hoping it may be useful to ministers 
and laymen who already hold, or may wish to start "Readr 
ings for the People and also that any profits arising from 
its sale may help the Bath People^s Hall Fund. 

I beg publicly to thank all those Authors who have so 
generously allowed me the use of their pieces. The Volume 
would have been more complete but for the refusals of a few, 
notwithstanding the benevolent purpose for which it is pub- 
lished. Some have even compelled me to remove pieces 
which were inserted in the first edition, though placed there 
only from admiration of the Author, and with no pecuniary 
motive save to benefit the People. 

If, however, I have still inserted any piece in a like manner, 

* For aooonnt of this movement, see " Bath Penny Readinfcs, their Oiiffln 
and Progresa," B7 Rev. James Fleming, M.A. Price Sixpence. H. E. Peach, 
Bath. PablUhed for the benefit of the People's Hall Fund. 
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I trust the Autkor will forgive me when he knows the motive 
from which, and the object for which these " Select Readings," 
were compiled. I stand deeply indebted to Alfred Tennyson, 
Esq., Charles Mackay, Esq., and Miss Eliza Cook, for their 
kind and generous interest in this movement, and to many 
others whom it would be tedious to name. I shall conclude 
this necessary Preface by the words of Montaigne : — " You 
will find here a nosegay of culled flowers, to which I have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them." 

JAMES FLEMING. 

Bath; Jvlv, 1868. 
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THE BELLS. 
I. 

Hbab the sledges with the bells — 
Silver bells ! 

What a world of merriment their melody foretells ! 
How they tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, 

In ttie icy air of night ! 
While the stars, that oversprinkle 
All the heavens, seem to twinkle 

With a crystalline delight ; 
Keeping time, time, time, 
Li a sort of Eunic rhyme. 
To the tintinnabulation that so musically wells 
From the bells, bells, bells, bells. 
Bells, bells, bells — - 
From the jingling and the tinkling of the bells. 

II. 

Hear the mellow wedding-bells — 
Golden bells ! 
What a world of happiness their harmony foretells 
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Through the balmy air of night 
How they ring out their delight ! 
From the molten-golden notes. 

And all in tune ; 
What a liquid ditty floats 
To the turtle-dove that listens, while she gloats 
On the moon ! 
Oh, from out the sounding cells 
What a gush of euphony voluminously weUs ! 
How it swells 1 
How it dwells 
On the future ! how it tells 
Of the rapture that impels 
To the swinging and the ringing 
Of the bells, bells, bells. 
Of the bells, bells, bells, bells. 
Bells, bells, bells — 
To the rhyming and the chiming of the bells ! 

III. 

Hear the loud alarum-bells — 
Brazen bells ! 
What a tale of terror now their turbulency tells ! 
In the startled ear of night 
How they scream out their affright ! 
Too much horrified to speak. 
They can only shriek ! shriek ! 
Out of tune. 

In a clamorous appealing to the mercy of the fire. 
In a mad expostulation with the deaf and firantic fire. 
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Leaping higher ! higher ! higher ! 
With a desperate desire, 
And a resolute endeavour 
Now, now to sit or never, 
By the side of the pale-faced moon. 
Oh, the hells, hells, hells ! 
What a tale their terror tells 
Of despair ! 
How they clang, and clash, and roar ! 
What a horror they out-pour 
On the hosom of the palpitating air ! — 
Yet the ear it fully knows, 
By the twanging 
And the clanging. 
How the danger ehhs and flows ; 
Yet the ear distinctly tells. 
In the jangling 
And the wrangling, 
How the danger sinks and swells. 
By the sinking or the swelling in the anger of the 
hells— 

Of the hells— 
Of the hells, hells, hells, hells, 
Bells, hells, bells — 
In the ckmour and the clangour of the hells ! 

IV. 

Hear the tolling of the bells — 
Iron bells ! 

What a world of solemn thought their monody compels ! 
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In the sflence of the n^t. 
How we shiT» with affiright 
At the melanchdj menaGe of their tone ! 
For ereij sound that floats 
From the rost within thdr throats 

Is a groan. 
And the people — ah, the people — 
Thej that dwell ap in the steeple. 

All alone. 
And who tolling, tolling, tolling, — 

In that mnffled monotone. 
Feel a gloij in so rolling 

On the human heart a stone. 
They are neither man nor woman — 
They are neither hrate nor human — 
They are Ghouls : 
And their king it is who toU s ; 
And he rolls, rolls, rolls. 
Bolls 

A pffian from the beDs ; 
And his merry bosom swells 

With the psean of the bells ; 
And he dances and he yells ; 
Keeping time, time, time. 
In a sort of Runic rhyme, 

To the psean of the bells — 
Of the bells : 
Keeping time, time, time, 

In a sort of Hunic rhyme. 

To the throbbing of the bells — 
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Of the bells, bells, bells — 
To the sobbing of the bells ; 
Keeping time, time, time. 

As he knells, knells, knells. 
In a happy Runic rhyme. 

To the rolling of the bells — 
Of the bells, bells, bells — 

To the tolling of the bells. 
Of the bells, bells, bells, bells — 
Bells, bells, bells — 
To the moaning and the groaning of the bells. 

Edgab Allan Po 



"SPEAK GENTLY." 

Speak gently ! it is better far 

To rule by love than fear ; 
Speak gently ! let not harsh words mar 

The good we might do here. 

Speak gently ! love doth whisper low 
The TOWS that true hearts bind. 

And gently friendship's accents flow — 
Affection's voice is kind. 
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Speak gendy to the little child ! 

Its love he sure to gain ; 
Teach it in accents soft and mild ; 

It may not long remain. 

Speak gently to the young for they 

Will have enough to hear ; 
Pass through this life as hest they may, 

*Tis full of anxious care. 

Speak gently to the aged one, — 
Grieve not the care-worn heart ; 

The sands of life are nearly run : 
Let such in peace depart. 

Speak gently, kindly to the poor, 
Let no harsh tone be heard, 

They have enough they must endure. 
Without an unkind word. 

Speak gently to the erring — ^know 
They must have toiled in vain ; 

Perchance unkindness made them so : 
Oh, win them back again ! 

Speak gently ! He who gave His life 
To bend man's stubborn will. 

When elements were fierce in strife. 
Said to them, " Peace ! be still." 
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Speak gently ! 'tis a liule thing, 
Dropp'd in the heart's deep weU ; 

The good, the joy that it may hring 
Eternity shall tell. 

Amontmous. 



TRUST IN GOD AND DO THE RIGHT. 

CouBAOE, hrother, do not stumble. 
Though thy path be dark as night ; 

There's a star to guide the humble : — 
" Trust in God, and do the right I " 

Let the road be rough and dreary. 

And its end far out of sight. 
Foot it bravely ! strong or weary, 

** Trust in God, and do the right ! " 

Perish " policy " and cunning ! 

Perish all that fears the light ! 
Whether losing, whether winning, 

" Trust in God, and do the right ! " 

Trust no party, sect, or faction ; 

Trust no " leaders " in the fight ; 
But in every word and action 

" Trust in God, and do the right ! " 



FisuEs may look. jd0^b acgbc 

T ^Hg Hfl ■ iiwlii ni - SehlMlL * JT ly^ayrnwr 

■* Ti -TOC in. Gcd» ami ia dxa bs^OC ■ ' 

Iziwari aeace mil invrari -nrgnc, 
2tar Tzzran our dsci «wiifn|y — 
•* Tmsc in *i3«L ami io ^ae rigttc ! 

Some win lisDs diee. somfi will lore ^lee : 
Cease ferm Tnan^ ami look showQ ti mo 

TrilBC iXL God, -pyti do rr ^i: ! ** 



CLEON AMD L 

Cnso^r iudi a million acies» 

Ne'er & one k&Te I : 
ClefflL dwdletiL in a palace^ 

Li a cottage I : 
Cleon hath, a dozen finrtanes* 

Not a peon J I : 
Yet tlie pcoier of the twain is 

Cleon and not L 

Cleon, true, possesseth acres> 

Bat the landscape I : 
Half the charms to me it jiddeth 

Money cannot bay ; 
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Cleon harbours sloth and dulness, 
Freshening vigour I ; 

He in velvet, I in fustian- 
Richer man am I. 

Cleon is a slave to grandeur, 

Free as thought am I : 
Cleon fees a score of doctors, 

Need of none have I ; 
Wealth-surrounded, care-environ 'd, 

Cleon fears to die ; 
Death may come, he'll find me ready — 

Happier man am I. 

Cleon sees no charm in nature, 

In a daisy I ; 
Cleon hears no anthems singing 

In the sea and sky ; 
Nature sings to me for ever, 

Earnest listener I ; 
State for state, with all attendants. 

Who would change ? Not I. 

Mackay. 



A PORTION OF GRAY'S BARD. 

Ruin seize thee, ruthless king ! 
Confusion on thy banners wait ; 
Though fanned by conquest's crimson wing. 
They mock the air with idle state. 
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Helm nor haaberk's twisted mail, 
Nor e'en thy yirtaes, tyrant ! shall ayail 
To save thy secret soul £rom nightly fears. 
From Cambria's corse, firom Cambria's tears ! 
Snch were the sounds that o'er the crested pride 
Of the first Edward scattered wild dismay. 
As down the steep of Snowdon's shaggy side 
He wound with toilsome march his long array. 
Stont Glo'ster stood aghast in speechless trance : 
" To arms ! " cried Mortimer, and coached his qniyering 
lance. 

On a rock, whose haughty brow 

Frowns o'er old Conway's foaming flood. 

Robed in the sable garb of woe, 

With haggard eyes the poet stood ; 

(Loose his beard, and hoary hair 

Streamed like a meteor to the troubled air,) 

And with a master's hand and poet's fire 

Struck the deep sorrows of his lyre. 

Hark how each giant oak and desert cave 

Sighs to the torrent's awful voice beneath ! 

O'er thee, O king, their hundred arms they wave. 

Revenge on thee in hoarser murmers breathe ; 

Vocal no more since Cambria's fatal day 

To high-bom Hoel's harp, or soft Llewellyn's lay. 

Cold is CadwoUo's tongue. 
That hushed the stormy main, 
Brave Urien sleeps upon his craggy bed. 
Mountains ! ye mourn in vain. 



A PORTION OF OBAT's BARD. 11 

Modred, whose magic soDg 

Made hugh Plinlimmon bow his cloud-topped head. 

On dreary Arvon's shore they lie, 

Smeared with gore, and ghastly pale ; 

Far, fax aloof the affrighted ravens sail, 

The fieimished eagle screams and passes by. 

Dear lost companions of my tuneful art. 

Dear as the light that visits these sad eyes, 

Dear as the ruddy drops that warm my heart, 

Ye died amidst your dying country's cries ! — 

No more I weep. They do not sleep : 

On yonder cliffs, a grisly band, 

I see them sit ; they linger yet. 

Avengers of their native land ; 

With me in dreadful harmony they join. 

And weave with bloody hands the tissue of thy line. 

Weave the warp and weave the woof. 

The winding sheet of Edward's race ; 

Give ample scope and virge enough 

The characters of hell to trace. 

Mark the year and msurk the night 

When Severn shall re-echo with affright 

The shrieks of death through Berkley's roofs that ring, 

Shrieks of an agonizing king ! 

She-wolf of France, with unrelenting fangs 

That tear'st the bowels of thy mangled mate. 

From thee be born who o'er thy country hangs 

The scourge of Heaven. What terrors round him wait ! 

Amazement in his van, with flight combined. 

And Sorrow's faded form, and Solitude behind. 

Gray. 
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LADY CLARA VERE DE VERE. 

Lady Clara Vere de Vere, 

Of me you shall not win renown ; 
You thought to break a country heart 

For pastime, ere you went to town. 
At me you smiled, but unbeguiled 

I saw the snare, and I retired : 
The daughter of a hundred Earls, 

You are not one to be desired. 

Lady Clara Vere de Vere, 

I know you proud to bear your name. 
Your pride is yet no mate for mine. 

Too proud to care from whence I came. 
Nor would I break, for your sweet sake, 

A heart that doats on truer charms. 
A simple maiden in her flower 

Is worth a hundred coats-of-arms. 

Lady Clara Vere de Vere, 

Some meeker pupil you must find. 
For were you queen of all that is, 

I could not stoop to such a mind. 
You sought to prove how I could love. 

And my disdain is my reply. 
The lion on your old stone gates 

Is not more cold to you than I. 



LADY CLARA VERE DB VERE. 

Lady Clara Vere de Vere, 

You put strange memories in my head. 
Not thrice your branching limes have blown 

Since I beheld young Laurence dead. 
Oh your sweet eyes, your low replies ; 

A great enchantress you may be ; 
But there was that across his throat 

Which you had hardly cared to see. 

Lady Clara Vere de Vere, 

When thus he met his mother's view, 
She had the passions of her kind. 

She spake some certain truths of you. 
Lideed I heard one bitter word 

That scarce is fit for you to hear ; 
Her manners had not that repose 

Which stamps the caste of Vere de Vere. 

Lady Clara Vere de Vere, 

There stands a spectre in your hall: 
The guilt of blood is at your door : 

You changed a wholesome heart to gall. 
You held your course without remorse, 

To make him trust his modest worth, 
And, last, you fix'd a vacant stare, 

And slew him with your noble birth. 

Trust me, Clara Vere de Vere, 

From yon blue heavens above us bent 

The grand old gard'ner and his wife 
S^iile at the claims of long descent. 
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Bat still, as wilder grew the wind. 
And as the night grew drearer, 

Adown the glen rode armed men, 
Their trampling sounded nearer. 

" O haste thee, haste ! " the lady cries ; 

" Thoagh tempests round us gather. 
Til meet the raging of the skies, 

But not an angrj father. 

The hoat has left the stormy land, 

A stormy sea hefore her — 
When, oh ! too strong for human hand. 

The tempest gathered o'er her. 

And still they rowed, amidst the roar 

Of waters, feist prevailing : 
Lord UUin reached the fatal shore. 

His wrath was changed to wailing. 

For, sore dismayed, through storm and shade 

His chUd — he did discover ; 
One lovely hand — she stretched for aid, 

And one — was round her lover. 

" Come hack ! come hack !" he cried in grief, 

" Across the stormy water : 
And m forgive your Highland chief : 

My daughter ! oh, my daughter 
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Twas vain : the loud waves lashed the shore, 

Return, or aid preventing : 
The waters wild went o'er his child, 

And he was left lamenting. 

Campbell. 



THE MISHAP. 

" Why art thou weeping, sister ? 

Why is thy cheek so pale ? 
Look up, dear Jane, and tell me 

What is it thou dost ail ? 

" I know thy will is froward, 
Thy feelings warm and keen, 

And that that Augustus Howard 
For weeks has not heen seen. 

" I know how much you loved him ; 

But I know thou dost not weep 
For him ; — for though his passion he, 

His purse is no-ways deep. 

" Then tell me why those tear-drops ? 

What means this woeful mood ? 
Say, has the tax-collector 

Been calling, and heen rude ? 
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" Or has that hateful grocer, 

The slave ! been here to-day ? 
Of course he had, by morrow's noon, 

A heavy bill to pay? 

" Come, on thy brother's bosom 

Unburden all thy woes ; 
Look up, look up, sweet sister ; 

Nay, sob not through thy nose." 

" Oh John, 'tis not the grocer 

For his account ; although 
How ever he is to be paid, 

I really do not know. 

" 'Tis not the tax-collector ; 

Though by his fell command 
They've seized our old paternal clock, 

And new umbrella-stand ! 

" Nor that Augustus Howard, 

Whom I despise almost, — 
But — the soot's come down the chimney, John, 

And fairly spoiled the roast !" 

Bon Gaultier. 



LIBERTY AND SLAVERY. 

Disguise thyself as thou wilt, still, Slavery! still 
thou art a bitter draught ; and though thousands in aU 
ages have been made to drink of thee, thou art no less 
bitter on that account. It is thou. Liberty! thrice 
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sweet and gracious goddess, whom all in public or iu 
private worship, whose taste is grateful, and ever will 
be so, till nature herself shall change : no tint of words 
can spot thy snowy mantle, or chymic power turn thy 
sceptre into iron. With thee to smile upon him as he 
eats his crust, the swain is happier than his monarch, 
froLi whose court thou art exiled. Gracious heaven ! 
grant me but health, thou great Bestower of it, and 
give me but this fair goddess as my companion, and 
shower down thy mitres, if it seem good unto thy 
Divine Providence, upon those heads which are aching 
for them. 

Pursuing these ideas, I sat down close by my table, 
and, leaning my head upon my hand, began to figure to 
myself the miseries of confinement. I was in a right 
frame for it, and so I gave full scope to my imagination. 

I was going to begin with the millions of my fellow- 
creatures bom to no inheritance but slavery; but 
finding, however aiBfecting the picture was, that I could 
not bring it nearer me, and that the multitude of sad 
groups in it did but distract me 

— took a single captive, and having first shut him 
up in his dungeon, I then looked through the twilight 
of his grated door to take his picture. 

I beheld his body half wasted away with long 
expectation and confinement, and felt what kind of 
sickness of the heart it is which arises firom hope 
deferred. Upon looking nearer, I saw him pale and 
feverish : in thirty years the western breeze had not 
once fanned his blood — he had seen no sun, no moon. 
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in all that time — nor had the voice of friend or kinsman 
breathed through his lattice. His children 

But here my heart began to bleed — and I was forced 
to go on with another pcCrt of the portrait. 

He was sitting upon the ground upon a little straw, 
in the farthest comer of his dungeon, which was alter- 
nately his chair and bed ; a little calendar of small 
sticks were laid at the head, notched all over with the 
dismal days and nights he had passed there. He had 
one of these little sticks in his hand, and with a rusty 
nail was etching another day of misery to add to the 
heap. As I darkened the little light he had, he lifted 
up a hopeless eye towards the door, then cast it down — 
shook his head, and went on with his work of affliction. 
I heard his chains upon his legs, as he turned his body 
to lay his little stick upon the bundle. He gave a deep 
sigh — I saw the iron enter into his soul — I burst into 
tears — I could not sustain the picture of confinement 
which my fancy had drawn. 

Sterne. 



THE LANDING OF THE PILGRIM FATHERS 
IN NEW ENGLAND. 

" Look now abroad I Another race has filled 
Those populous borders— wide the wood recedes, 

And towns shoot np, and fertile realms are tUl*d ; 
The land is fall of harvests and green meads." Bbtaht. 

The breaking waves dash'd high 
On a stem and rock-bound coast, 

And th& woods against a stormy sky 
Their giant branches toss'd ; 
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And the heavy night hung dark 

The hills and waters o'er, 
When a band of exiles moor'd their bark 

On the wild New England shore. 

Not as the conqueror comes, 

They, the true-hearted, came ; 
Not with the roll of the stirring drums, 

And the trumpet that sings of fame ; 

Not as the flying come, 

In silence and in fear ; 
They shook the depths of the desert gloom 

With their hymns of lofty cheer. 

Amidst the storm they sang, 

And the stars heard and the sea ; 

And the sounding aisles of the dim woods rang 
To the anthem of the free I 

The ocean eagle soar'd 

From his nest by the wide wave's foam ; 
And the rocking pines of the forest roar'd — 

This was their welcome home ! 

There were men with hoary hair 

Amidst that pilgrim band; — 
Why had they come to wither there, 

Away from their childhood's land ? 
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There was a woman's fearless eye, 

Lit by her deep love's truth ; 
There was manhood's brow serenely high, 

And the fiery heart of youth. 

What sought they thus afar? — 

Bright jewels of the mine ? 
The wealth of seas, the spoils of war ? — 

They sought a faith's pure shrine ! 

Ay — call it holy ground. 

The soil where first they trod ; 
They've left unstain'd what there they found — 

Freedom to worship God. 

Mrs. Hbicans. 



NEVER HOLD MALICE. 

Oh ! never " hold malice ;" it poisons our life. 
With the gall-drop of hate and the nightshade of strife ; 
Let us scorn where we must, and despise where we may, 
But let anger, like sunlight, go down with the day. 
Our spirits in clashing may bear the hot spark. 
But no smouldering flame to break out in the dark ; 
*Tis the narrowest heart that creation can make. 
Where our passion folds up like the coils of a snake. 
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h ! never " hold malice ;** it cannot be good, 
Dr 'tis nobler to strike in the rush of hot blood 
ban to bitterly cheriBh the name of the foe, 
ait to sharpen a weapon and measure the blow, 
le wild dog in hunger — the wolf in its spring — 
le shark of the waters — the asp Ydih its sting — 
re less to be fear'd than the vengeance of man, 
"hen it lieth in secret to wound when it can. 

i ! never " hold malice dislike if jou will, 
3t remember Humanity linketh us still ; 
e are all of us human, and all of us erring, 
ad Mercy within us should ever be stirring, 
lall we dare to look up to the Father above, 
Ith petitions for pardon, or pleading for love ; 
lall we dare, while we pant for revenge on another, 
} ask from a God, yet deny to a brother ? 

Eliza Cook. 



"WE ARE SEVEN." 

A SIMPLE child, dear brother Jem, 
That lightly draws its breath. 

And feels its life in every limb, 
What can it know of death ? 

I met a little cottage girl, 
Of eight years old, she said ; 

Her hair was thick with many a curl. 
That clustered round her head : 
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She had a rustic woodland air, 

And she was wildly clad ; 
Her eyes were hlue, and she was fair : 

Her heauty made me glad : 

Sisters and hrothers, little maid, 
How many may you be ?" 
" How many ? seven in all," she said. 
And wondering looked at me. 

" And where are they ? I pray you tell." 

She answered, " Seven are we : 
Two of us at Conway dwell, 

And two are gone to sea ; 

Two of us in the churchyard lie. 

My sister and my brother ; 
And in the churchyard cottage I 

Dwell near them with my mother." 

" You say that two at Conway dwell, 

And two are gone to sea ; 
Yet you are seven — pray you, tell. 

Sweet maid, how this can be." 

Then did the little maid reply, 
" Seven boys and girls are we, 

Two of us in the churchyard lie. 
Beneath the churchyard tree." 
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" You run about, my little maid, 

All sprightly and alive ; 
If two are in the churchyard laid, 

Then yo are only five." 

" Their graves are green, they may be seen," 

The little maid replied : 
" Twelve steps or more, from mother's door. 

There they lie side by side ; 

" My stockings there I often knit, 

My *kerchief there I hem. 
And there upon the ground I sit— 

I sit, and sing to them. 

" I often after sunset. Sir, 

When it is light and fair 
I take my little porringer, 

And eat my supper there. 

*' The first that died was little Jane, 

In bed she moaning lay. 
Till God released her from her pain 

And then she wont away : 

" So in the church-yard she was laid ; 

And all the summor dry. 
Together round her grave wo play*d. 

My brother John and I. 
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" And when the ground was white with snow, 

And I could run and slide, 
My brother John was forced to go, 

And he lies by her side.** 

" How many are you, then,*' said I, 

" If those two are in heaven ?" 
The little maid still did reply, 

" Oh, master, we are seven.*' 

" But two are dead, their spirits fled, 

And now at rest in heaven — 
*Twas throwing words away, for still 
The little maid would have her will. 

And said, " Nay, we are seven.** 

W. WORDSWOETH. 



THE DIGNITY OF LABOUR. 

There is dignity in toil — in toil of the hand as well as 
toil of the head — ^in toil to provide for the bodily wants 
of an individual life, as well as in toil to promote some 
enterprize of world-wide fame. All labour that tends 
to supply man's wants, to increase man's happiness, to 
elevate man*s nature — in a word, all labour that is hon- 
est, is honorable too. 

What a concurrent testimony is given by the entire 
universe to the dignity of toil ! Things inanimate and 
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things irrational combine with men and angels to pro- 
claim the law of him who made them all. The restless 
atmosphere, the rolling rivers, and the heaving ocean, 
Nature's vast laboratory never at rest ; countless agen- 
cies in the heavens above and in the earth beneath, and 
in the waters under the earth; the unwearied sun 
coming forth from his chamber, and rejoicing as a strong 
man to run a race ; the changeful moon, whose never 
slumbering influence, the never-resting tides obey ; the 
planets, never pausing in the mighty sweep of their 
majestic march ; the sparkling stars, never ceasing to 
show forth the handiwork of Him who bade them shine ; 
the busy swarms of insect life ; the ant providing her 
meat in the summer, and gathering her food in the 
harvest; the birds exuberant in their flight, pouring 
forth the melody of their song ; the beasts of the forest 
rejoicing in the gladness of activity; primeval man 
amid the bowers of Eden ; paradise untainted by sin, 
yet honoured by toil ; fallen man, with labour still per- 
mitted him, an alleviation of his woe, and an earnest 
of his recovery; redeemed man, divinely instructed, 
assisted, encouraged, honoured in his toil ; the innumer- 
able company of angels, never resting in their service, 
never wearied in their worship ; the glorious Creator of 
the universe, who never slumbereth or sleepeth : all, 
all, bear testimony to the dignity of labour ! 

The dignity of labour ! Consider its achievements ! 
Dismayed by no difficulty, shrinking from no exertion, 
exhausted by no struggle, ever eager for renewed eflbrts, 
in its persevering promotion of human happiness, 
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*' clamorous Labour knocks with its hundred hands at 
the golden gate of the morning/* obtaining each day, 
through succeeding centuries, iresh beuefactions for the 
world ! Labour clears the forest, and drains the morass, 
and makes the wilderness rejoice and blossom as the 
rose." Labour drives the plough and scatters the seed, 
and reaps the harvest, and grinds the corn, and converts 
it into bread, the staff of life. Labour tending the 
pastures and sweeping the waters, as well as cultivating 
the soil, provides with daily sustenance the nine hundred 
millions of the family of man. Labour gathers the 
gossamer web of the caterpillar, the cotton from the 
field, and the fleece from the flock, and weaves it into 
raiment soft and warm and beautiful — the purple robe 
of the prince, and the grey gown of the peasant, being 
alike its handiwork. Labour moulds the brick, and 
splits the slate, and quarries the stone, and shapes the 
column, and rears, not only the humble cottage, but the 
gorgeous palace, and the tapering spire, and the stately 
dome. Labour, diving deep into the solid earth, brings 
up its long-hidden stores of coal, to feed ten thousand 
furnaces, and in millions of habitations to defy the vdn- 
ter's cold. Labour explores the rich veins of deeply 
buried rocks, extracting the gold and silver, the copper 
and tin. Labour smelts the iron, and moulds it into a 
thousand shapes for use and ornament, from the massive 
pillar to the tiniest needle — from the ponderous anchor 
to the wire gauze, from the mighty fly-wheel of the steam 
engine to the polished purse-ring or the glittering bead. 
Labour hews down the gnarled oak, and shapes the 
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timber, and builds the ship, and guides it over the deep, 
plunging through the billows, and wrestling with the 
tempest, to bear to our shores the produce of every clime. 
Labour, laughing at difficulties, spans mcyestic rivers, 
carries viaducts over marshy swamps, suspends bridges 
over deep ravines, pierces the solid mountains with its 
dark tunnel, blasting rocks and filling hollows, and 
while linking together with its iron, but loving grasp 
all nations of the earth, verifying, in a literal sense, the 
ancient prophecy, ** Every valley shall be exalted, and 
every mountain and hill shall be brought low labour 
draws forth its delicate iron thread, and stretching it 
from city to city, from province to province, through 
mountains, and beneath the sea, realizes more than 
fancy ever fiabled, while it constructs a chariot on which 
speech may outstrip the wind, compete with the light- 
ning, — ^for the Telegraph flies as rapidly as thought 
itself. Labour, a mighty magician, walks forth into 
a region uninhabited and waste ; he looks earnestly at 
the scene, so quiet in its desolation ; then waving his 
wonder-working wand, those dreary valleys smile with 
golden harvests; those barren mountains' slopes are 
dothed with foliage; the furnace blazes; the anvil 
rings ; the busy wheel whirls round ; the town appears ; 
the mart of commerce, the hall of science, the temple 
of religion, rear high their lofty fronts ; a forest of masts 
gay with varied pennons, rises from the harbour ; repre- 
sentatives of far off regions make it their resort ; 
Science enlists the elements of earth and heaven in its 
service ; Art, awaking, clothes its strength with beauty ; 
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Civilization smiles ; Liberty is glad; Humanity rejoices ; 
Piety exults — for the voice of industry and gladness is 
heard on every side. 

Working men ! walk worthy of your vocation ! You 
have a noble escutcheon ; disgrace it not 1 There is 
nothing really mean and low but sin ! Stoop not from 
your lofty throne to defile yourselves by contamination 
with intemperance, licentiousness, or any form of evil. 
Labour allied with virtue, may look up to heaven and 
not blush, while all worldly dignities, prostituted to 
vice, will leave their owner without a comer of the 
universe in which to hide his shame. You will most 
successfully prove the honor of toil by illustrating in 
your own persons, its alliance with a sober, righteous, 
and godly life. Be ye sure of this, that the man of 
toil, who works in a spirit of obedient, loving homage 
to God, does no less than Cherubim and Seraphim in 
their loftiest flights and holiest song ! 

Yes, in the search after true dignity, you may point 
me to the sceptred prince, ruling over mighty empires ; 
to the lord of broad acres teeming with fertility, or the 
owner of coflPers bursting with gold ; you may tell me 
of them or of learning, of the historian or the philo- 
sopher, the poet or the artist ; and while prompt to 
render such men all the honour which in varying degrees 
may be their due, I would emphatically declare that 
neither power nor nobility, nor wealth, nor learning, nor 
genius, nor benevolence, nor all combined, have a mon- 
opoly of dignity. I would take you to the dingy office, 
where day by day the pen plies its weary task, or to the 
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shop, where from early morning till half the world have 
sunk to sleep, the necessities and luxuries of life are 
distributed, with scarco an interval for food, and none 
for thought. I would descend farther — I would take 
joa to the ploughman plodding along his furrows ; to 
the mechanic throwing the swift shuttle, or tending the 
busy wheels ; to the miner groping his darksome way 
in the deep caverns of earth ; to the jnan of the trowel, 
the hammer, or the forge : and if, while he diligently 
prosecutes his humble toil, he looks up with a brave 
heart and loving eye to heaven — ^if in what he does he 
recognizes his God, and expects his wages from on 
high — if, while thus labouring on earth, he anticipates 
the rest of heaven, and can say, as did a poor man once, 
who, when pitied on account of his humble lot, said, 
taking off his hat, " Sir, I am the son of a King, I am 
a child of God, and when I die, angels will carry me 
from this Union Workhouse direct to the Court of 
Heaven." Oh ! when I have shown you such a spec- 
tacle, I will ask — " Is there not dignity in labour ? " 

Work ! and pore slnmbers shall wait on thy pillow — 
Work I thoa shalt ride over oarers coming billow- 
Lie not down wearied, 'neath woe's weeping willow,— 
Bat work with a stout heart and resolute will I 
Work for some good, be it ever so slowly — 
Work for some hope— be it ever so lowly — 
Work I for all labour is noble and holy ! 
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THE PASTOR AND VILLAGE SCHOOL 
MASTER. 

Near yonder copse, where once the garden smil*d, 

And still where many a garden flower grows wild ; 

There, where a few torn shrubs the place disclose, 

The village preacher's modest mansion rose. 

A man he was to all the country dear, 

And passing rich with forty pounds a year ; 

Remote from towns he ran his godly race, 

Nor e'er had changed, or wished to change his place : 

Unskilful he to fawn, or seek for power 

By doctrines fashion'd to the varying hour : 

Far other aims his heart had learn 'd to prize, 

More bent to raise the wretched than to rise. 

His house was known to all the vagrant train, 

He chid their wanderings, but relieved their pain ; 

The long remember'd beggar was his guest. 

Whose beard descending swept his aged breast ; 

The ruin'd spendthrift, now no longer proud. 

Claim 'd kindred there, and had his claims allow'd ; 

The broken soldier, kindly bade to stay. 

Sate by his fire, and talk'd the night away ; 

Wept o'er his wounds, or tales of sorrow done, 

Shoulder'd his crutch, and show'd how fields were won. 

Pleas'd with his guests, the good man leam'd to glow,' 

And quite forgot their vices in their woe ; 
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Careless their merits, or their faults to scan, 
His pity gave ere charity hegan. 

Thus, to relieve the wretched was his pride, 
Aod e'en his failings loan'd to virtue's side ; 
But in his duty prompt at every call, 
He watch'd and wept, he pray'd and felt for all. 
And, as a hird each fond endearment tries. 
To tempt each new fledg'd offspring to the skies. 
He tried each art, reprov'd each dull delay, 
Allur*d to brighter worlds, and led the way. 

Beside the bed where parting Hfe was laid, 
And sorrow, guilt, and pain, by turns dismayed. 
The reverend champion stood. At his control 
Despair and anguish iled the struggling soul ; 
Comfort came down the trembling wretch to raise, 
■ And his last faltering accents whisper'd praise. 

{ At church, with meek and unaffected grace, 

I His looks adom*d the venerable place ; 

Truth from his lips prevailed with double sway, 
And fools, who came to scoff, remained to pray. 
The service past, around the pious man. 
With ready zeal each honest rustic ran ; 
E'en children foUow'd with endearing wile, 
And pluck'd his gown, to share the good man's smile. 
His ready smile a parent's warmth exprest, 
Their welfare pleas'd him, and their cares distrest ; 
To them his heart, his love, his griefs were given. 
But all his serious thoughts had rest in heaven. 

D 
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As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 
Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm, 
Tho* round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head. 

Beside jon straggling fence that skirts the way. 
With blossom'd fiirze unprofitably gay, 
There in his noisy mansion, skilFd to rule. 
The village master taught his little school ; 
A man severe he was, and stem to view ; 
I knew him well, and every truant knew ; 
Well had the boding tremblers leam*d to trace 
The day's disasters in his morning face ; 
Full well the busy whisper, circling round, 
Conveyed the dismal tidings when he frown'd ; 
Yet he was kind, or, if severe in aught, 
Tbe love he bore to learning was in fault ; 
The village all declar'd how much he knew ; 
'Twas certain he could write and cipher too ; 
Lands he could measure, terms and tides presage. 
And e*en the story ran that he could guage ; 
In arguing, too, the parson own'd his skill. 
For e'en though vanquished, he could argue still ; 
While words of learned length and thundering sound 
Amaz'd the gazing rustics rang'd around. 
And still they gaz'd, and still the wonder grew. 
That one small head could carry all he knew. 

But past is all his fame. The very spot 
Where many a time he triumphed is forgot. 

Goldsmith. 
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THE MAY QUEEN. 

must wake and call mo early, call me earlj, mother 
dear; 

lorrow *ill be the happiest time of all the glad New- 
year; 

11 the glad New-year, mother, the maddest merriest 
day; 

I*m to be Queen o' the May, mother, I'm to be 
Queen o* the May. 

'6*8 many a black eye, they say, but none so bright 
as mine! 

*e's Margaret and Mary, there's Kate and Caroline, 
none so fair as little Alice in all the land they say ; 
!'m to be Queen o* the May, mother, I*m to be 
Queen o* the May. 

6p 80 sound all night, mother, that I shall never 
wake, 

(u do not call me loud when the day begins to break ; 
I must gather knots of flowers, and buds and 

garlands gay, 
I m to be Queen o' the May, mother, I*m to be 

Queen o' the May. 

! came up the valley whom think ye should I see, 
Bobin leaning on the bridge beneath the hazel-tree? 
thought of that sharp look, mother, I gave him 
yesterday, — 
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But Pm to be Queen o* the May, mother, Tm to he 
Queen o' the May. 

He thought that I was a ghost, mother, for I was all m 

white, 

And I ran by him without speaking, like a flash of 
light 

They call me cruel-hearted, but I care not what they 
say. 

For I'm to be Queen o' the May, mother, Tm to be 
Queen o' the May. 

They say he's dying all for love, but that can never be ; 
They say his heart is breaking, mother, — ^what is that 
to me? 

There's many a bolder lad 'ill woo me any summer day» 
And Fm to be Queen o' the May, mother, I'm to be 
Queen o' the May. 

Little E£Qe shall go with me to-morrow to the green, 
And youH be there, too, mother, to see me made the 
Queen. 

For the shepherd lads on every side 'ill come from far 
away. 

And I'm to be Queen o' the May, mother, I'm to be 
Queen o' the May. 

The honeysuckle round the porch has wov'n its wavy 
bowers. 

And by the meadow-trenches blow the faint sweet 
cuckoo flowers ; 
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And the wild-marsh marigold shines like fire in swamps 

and hollows grey, 
And Tm to be Queen o* the May, mother, I*m to be 
Queen o' the May. 

The night-winds come and go, mother, upon the 

meadow-grass. 
And the happy stars above them seem to brighten as 

they pass ; 

There will not be a drop of rain the whole of the live- 
long day, 

And Pm to be Queen o' the May, mother, I*m to be 
Queen o' the May. 

All the valley, mother, 'ill be fresh and green and still, 
And the cowslip and the crowfoot are over all the hill. 
And the rivulet in the flowery dale 'ill merrily glance 
and play, 

For Tm to be Queen o' the May, mother, I'm to be 
Queen o' the May. 

So you must wake and call me early, call me early, 
mother dear, 

To-morrow 'ill be the happiest time of all the glad 
New-year ; 

To-morrow 'ill be of all the year the maddest merriest 
day. 

For I*m to be Queen o' the May, mother, I'm to be 
Queen o' the May. 
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new-year's eve. 

If you re waking, call me early, call me early, mother 
dear, 

For I would see the sun rise upon the glad New-Year. 
It is the last New-year that I shall ever see, 
Then you may lay me low i' the, mould and think no 
more of me. 

To-night I saw the sun set ; he set and left hehind 
The good old year, the dear old time, and all my peace 
of mind ; 

And the New-year's coming up, mother, but I shall 
never see 

The blossom on the blackthorn, the leaf upon the tree. 

Last May we made a crown of flowers ; we had a merry 
day; 

Beneath the hawthorn on the green they made me 

Queen of May ; 
And we danced about the may-pole and in the hazel 

copse. 

Till Charles's Wain came out above the tall white 
chimney-tops. 

There's not a flower on all the hills : the frost is on the 
pane : 

I only wish to live till the snowdrops come again : 
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I wish the snow would melt, and the sun come out on 
high : 

I long to see a flower so before the day I die. 

The building rook *ill caw from the windy tall elm-tree, 
And the tufted plover pipe along the fallow lea, 
And the swallow 'ill come back again with summer o*er 
the wave, 

But I shall lie alone, mother, within the mouldering 
grave. 

Upon the chancel-casement, and upon that grave of 
mine, 

In the early early morning the summer sun 'ill shine. 
Before the red-cock crows from the farm upon the hill. 
When you are warm-asleep, mother, and all the world 
is still. 

When the flowers come again, mother, beneath the 
waning light 

Toull never, see me more in the long grey fields at 
night ; 

When from the dry dark wold the summer airs blow 
cool 

On the oa^gra8s and the sword-grass, and the bulrush 
in the pool. 

You'll bury me, my mother, just beneath the hawthorn 
shade. 

And youU come sometimes and see me where I am 
lowly laid. 
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I shall not forget you, mother, I shall hear you when 
you pass. 

With your feet above my head in the long and pleasant 
grass. 

I have been wild and wayward, but youll forgive me 
now; 

You'll kiss me, my own mother, and forgive me ere 
I go; 

Nay, nay, you must not weep, nor let your grief be wild, 
You should not fret for me, mother, you have another 
chHd. 

If I can 111 come again, mother, from out my resting- 
place ; 

Tho* you'll not see me, mother, I shall look upon your 
face ; 

Tho' I cannot speak a word, I shall hearken what you 
say, 

And be often, often with you when you think I'm far 
away. 

Good-night, good-night ; when I have said good-night for 
evermore. 

And you see me carried out from the threshold of the 
door: 

Don't let Effie come to see me till my grave be growing 
green : — 

Shell be a better child to you than ever I have been. 
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Shell find my garden tools upon the granarj floor ; 
let her take 'em : they are hers : I shall never garden 
more: 

But tell her, when I'm gone, to train the rose-hush that 
I set 

About the parlour-window, and the box of mignionette. 

Good night, sweet mother: call me before the day is 
]^om. 

All night I lie awake, but I fall asleep at morn ; 
But I would see the sun rise upon the glad New-year, 
So, if you're waking, call me, call me early, mother 
dear. 

CONCLUSION. 

I THOUGHT to pass away before, and yet alive I am ; 
And in the fields all round I hear the bleating of the 
lamh. 

How sadly, I remember, rose the morning of the year ! 
To die hefore the snowdrop came, and now the violet's 
here. 

sweet is the new violet, that comes beneath the skies, 
And sweeter is the young lamb's voice to me that cannot 
rise. 

And sweet is all the land about, and all the flowers 
that blow, 

And sweeter £eu: is death than life to me that long to go. 

E 
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It 5eem*d so hard at first, mother, to leare the blessed 

SOD, 

And now it seems as hard to stav, and yet His will be 
done! 

But still I think it can't be long before I find release ; 
And that good man, the dergjman, has told me words 
of peace. 

blessings on his kindly voice and on his silver hair ! 
And blessings on his whole life long, until he meet me 
there ! 

blessings on his kindly heart and on his silver head ! 
A thousand times I blest him, as he knelt beside my bed. 



He taught me aU the mercy, for he show*d me all the sin : 
Now, tho' my lamp was lighted late, there's One will 
let me in ; 

Nor would I now be well, mother, again, if that could be. 
For my desire is but to pass to Him that died for me. 

I did not hear the dog howl, mother, or the death- 
watch beat. 

There came a sweeter token when the night and morn- 
ing meet : 

But sit beside my bed, mother, and put your hand in 
mine, 

And Effie on the other side, and I will tell the sign. 
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n the wild March-morning I heard tho angels call ; 
Eis when the moon was setting, and the dark was 
over all ; 

trees hegan to whisper, and the wind began to roll, 
in the wild March-morning I heard them call my 
soul. 

lying broad awake I thought of you and Effie dear ; 
V you sitting in the house, and I no longer here ; 
I all my strength I pray'd for both, and so I felt 
resign'd, 

up the valley came a swell of music on the wind. 

►ught that it was fancy, and I listen 'd in my bed, 
then did something speak to me — I know not what 
was said ; 

^eat delight and shuddering took hold of all my 
mind, 

up the valley came again the music on the wind. 

you were sleeping ; and I said, " It's not for them : 
it's mine." 

if it comes three times, I thought, I take it for a 
sign. 

once again it came, and close beside the window 
bars, 

I seem'd to go right up to Heaven and die among 
the stars. 
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So now I think my time is near. I trust it is. I know 
The blessed music went that way my soul will have to go. 
And for myself, indeed, I care not if I go to-day. 
But, Effie, you must comfort her when I am past away. 

And say to Robin a kind word, and tell him not to fret ; 
There's many worthier than I, would make him happy 
yet. 

If I had lived — I cannot tell — I might have been his 
wife, 

But all these things have ceased to be, with my desire 
of life. 

look ! the sun begins to rise, the heavens are in a 
glow ; 

He shines upon a hundred fields, and all of them I 
know. 

And there I move no longer now, and there his light 
may shine — 

Wild flowers in the valley for other hands than mine. 

sweet and strange it seems to me, that ere this day 
is done 

The voice, that now is speaking, may be beyond the 
sun — 

For ever and for ever with those just souls and true 

And what is life, that we should moan ? why make we 
such ado ? 
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For ever and for ever, all in a blessed home — 
And there to wait a little while till you and Effie 
come — 

To lie within the light of God, as I lie upon your 
breast — 

Where the wiqked cease from troubling, and the weary 
are at rest. 

Tennyson. 



CARDINAL WOLSEY'S SOLILOQUY 
ON HIS FALL. 

Farewell, a long farewell, to all my greatness ! 
This is the state of man : To-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope, to-morrow blossoms, 
And bears his blushing honours thick upon him : 
The third day comes a frost, a killing frost ; 
And, — when he thinks, good easy man, full surely 
His greatness is a ripening, — nips his root ; 
And then he falls, as I do. I have ventured. 
Like little wanton boys that swim on bladders. 
This many summers in a sea of glory ; 
But far beyond my depth ; my high-blown pride 
At length broke under me ;* and now has left me. 
Weary, and old with service, to the mercy 
Of a rude stream, that must for ever hide me. 
Vain pomp and glory of this world, I hate ye ; 
I feel my heart new opened : Oh, how wretched 
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Is that poor man that hangs on princes* faTOors ! 

There is, betwixt that smile we would aspire to. 

That sweet aspect of princes, and their ruin. 

More pangs and fears than wars or women have ; 

And when he falls, he falls like Lucifer, 

Never to hope again. — 

Cromwell, I did not think to shed a tear 

In all my miseries ; but thou hast forc'd me, 

Out of thy honest truth, to play the woman. 

Let's dry our eyes : and thus far hear me, Cromwell ; 

And, — when I am forgotten, as I shall be, 

And sleep in dull cold marble, where no mention 

Of me more must be heard of, — say, I taught thee : 

Say, Wolsey, — that once trod the ways of glory. 

And sounded all the depths and shoals of honour, — 

Found thee a way, out of his wreck, to rise in ; 

A sure and safe one, though thy master missed it. 

Mark but my fall, and that which ruined me. 

Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition ; 

By that sin fell the angels ; how can man then. 

The image of his Maker, hope to win by it ? 

Love thyself last : cherish those hearts that hate thee ; 

Corruption wins not more than honesty. 

Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace. 

To silence envious tongues. Be just, and fear not : 

Let all the ends thou aim'st at be thy country's. 

Thy God's, and truth's ; then if thou fall'st, Cromwell 

Thou fall'st a blessed martyr. Serve the king ; 

And, — Prithee, lead me in : 

There, take an inventory of all I have ; 
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To the last penny, 'tis the king's : my robe, 
And my integrity to heaven, is all 
I dare now call my own. Cromwell, Cromwell, 
Had I but serr'd my God with half the zeal 
I served my king, He would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies. 

Shakspere's Henrt Vni. 



THE PAUPER'S DEATH-BED. 

Tbead softly — bow the head — 

In reverent silence bow — 
No passing-bell doth toll. 
Yet an immortal soul 

Is passing now. 

Stranger I however great, 

With lowly reverence bow ; 
There's one in that poor shed — 
One by that paltry bed. 

Greater than thou. 

Beneath that beggar's roof, 

Lo ! Death doth keep his state ; 
Enter — no crowds attend — 
Enter — no guards defend 
This palace-gate. 
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That pavement damp and cold 
No smiling courtiers tread ; 
One silent woman stands, 
Lifting with meagre hands, 
A dying head. 

No mingling voices sound — 

An infant wail alone ; 
A soh suppress'd — again 
That short deep gasp — ^and then 
The parting groan. 

Oh 1 change — Oh ! wondrous change ! 

Burst are the prison hars ! 
This moment there, so low. 
So agonized — and now 

Beyond the stars ! 

Oh ! change — stupendous change ! 

There lies the soul-less clod ! 
The sun eternal breaks — 
The new immortal wakes — 

Wakes with his God. 

Caboline Bowles. 
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THE QUARREL. 

" Hush, Joanna ! 'tis quite certain 
That the cofifee was not strong ; 

Own your error, 111 forgive you, — 
Why so stubborn in the wrong ? " 

" Youll forgive me ! Sir, I hate you ! 

You have used me like a churl ; 
Have my senses ceased to guide me ? 

Do you think I am a girl ? " 

" Oh, no ! you're a girl no longer, 
But a woman formed to please ; 

And it's time you should abandon 
Childish follies such as these." 

" Oh, I hate you ! but why vex me ? 

If I'm old, you're older still ; 
in no longer be your victim, 

And the creature of your will." 

"But, Joanna, why this pother? 

It might happen I was wrong ! 
But, if common sense inspire me — 

Still, that coffee was not strong." 
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" CommoD sense ! you never had it ; 

Oh, that ever I was born ! 
To be wedded to a monster 

Who repays my love with scorn." 

" Well Joanna, well not quarrel ; 

What's the use of bitter strife ? 
But I'm sorry I am married, — 

I was mad to take a wife." 

" Mad, indeed ! I'm glad you know it ; 

But, if law can break the chain, 
in be tied to you no longer 

In this misery and pain." 

" Hush, Joanna ! shall the servants 
Hear you argue ever wrong ? 

Can you not have done with folly ? — 
Own the coflfee was not strong." 

" Oh ! you goad me past endurance. 
Trifling with my woman's heart ! 

But I loathe you, and detest you, — 
Villain ! monster ! let us part ! " 

Long this foolish quarrel lasted. 

Till Joanna half afraid 
That her empire was in peril. 

Summon 'd never-failing aid ; — 
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Summon'd tears, in copious torrents, — 
Tears, and sobs, and piteous sighs ; 

Well she know the potent practice. 
The artillery of the eyes. 

And it chanced as she imagined, — 

Beautiful in grief was she, — 
Beautiful to best advantage, 

And a tender heart had he. 

Kneeling at her side, he soothed her, 
" Dear Joanna ! I was wrong ; 

Nevermore I'll contradict jou, — 
But, oh make my coffee strong !" 

Mackay. 



THE RUINED COTTAGE. 

None will dwell in that cottage, for they say 
Oppression reft it from an honest man. 
And that a curse clings to it : honce the vine 
Trails its weight of leaves upon the ground. 
Hence weeds are in the garden, hence the hedge. 
Once sweet with honey-sucklo, is half dead ; 
And hence the grey moss on the apple tree. 
One once dwelt there who had been in his youth 
A soldier ; and when many years were passed. 
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He sought his native village, and sat down 

To end his days in peace. He had one child ; 

A little laughing thing, whose dark eyes, 

He said, were like her mother's she had left 

Buried in a stranger's land ; and time went on 

In comfort and content — and that fair girl 

Had grown^far taller than the red rose tree 

Her father planted on her first English hirth-day ; 

And he had trained it up against an ash 

Till it became his pride — it was so rich 

In blossom and in beauty, it was called 

The tree of Isabel ! 'Twas an appeal 

To all the better feelings of the heart 

To mark their quiet happiness ; their home. 

In truth, a home of love ; and more than all. 

To see them on the Sabbath, when they came 

Among the first to church ; and Isabel, 

With her bright color, and her clear blue eyes. 

Bowed down so meekly in the house of prayer ; 

And in the hymn her sweet voice audible : 

Her father looked so fond of her, and then 

From her looked up so thankfully to Heaven ! 

And their small cottage was so very neat ; 

Their garden filled with fruits, and herbs, and flowers ; 

And in the winter there was no fireside 

So cheerful as their own. But other days 

And other fortunes came — an evil power ! 

They bore against it cheerfully, and hoped 

For better times, but ruin came at last ; 

And the old soldier left his own dear home, 
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And left it for a prison. Twas in June, 
One of June*s brightest days — the bee, the bird, 
The butterfly were on their lightest wings ; 
The fruits had their first tinge of summer light 
The sunny sky, the very leaves seemed glad. 
And the old man looked back upon his cottage, 
And wept aloud ; — they hurried him away. 
And the dear child that would not leave his side. 
They led him from the sight of the blue heaven 
And the green trees, into a low dark cell. 
The windows shutting out the blessed sun 
With iron grating ; and for the first time , 
He threw him on his bed, and could not hear 
His Isabel's " good night." But the next morn 
She was the earliest at the prison gate, 
The last on whom it closed : and her sweet voice, 
And sweeter smile, made him forget to pine. 
She brought every morning fresh wild flowers ; 
But every morning could he mark her cheek 
Grow paler and more pale, and her low tones 
Get fainter and more faint, and a cold dew 
Was on the hand he held. One day he saw 
The sun shine through the grating of his cell, 
Yet Isabel came not ; at every sound 
His heart-beat took away his breath, yet still 
She came not near him. But one sad day 
He mark'd the dull street, through the iron bars, 
That shut him from the world ; at length he saw 
A coffin carried carelessly along 
And he grew desperate ; he forced the bars, 
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And he stood on the street free and alone. 

He had no aim — no wish for liberty ; 

He only felt one want — to see the corse 

That had no mourners. When they set it down, 

Ere 'twas lower'd into the new dug grave, 

A rush of passion came upon his soul ; 

He tore ofif the lid, and saw the face 

Of Isabel, and knew he had no child ! 

He lay down by the coffin, quietly — 

His heart was broken. 

Miss Landon. 



THE RA.VEN. 

Once upon a midnight dreary, while I ponder'd 

weak and weary. 
Over many a quaint and curious volume of forgotten 

lore ; 

While I nodded, nearly napping, suddenly there came 
a tapping. 

As of some one gently rapping — rapping at my 
chamber door. 

"Tis some visitor," I mutter'd, "tapping at my 
chamber door ; 

Only this, and nothing more.*' 
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Ah, distincUj I remember, it was in the black 
December, 

And each separate dying ember wrought its ghost 

upon the floor. 
Eagerly I wished the morrow ; vainly I had sought 

to borrow 

From my books surcease of sorrow — sorrow for the 
lost Lenore — 

For the rare and radiant maiden whom the angels 
name Lenore — 

Nameless here for evermore. 

And the silken sad uncertain rustling of each purple 
curtain 

Thrill'd me — fill'd me with fantastic terrors never felt 
before ; 

So that now, to still the beating of my heart, I stood 
repeating, 

" 'Tis some visitor entreating entrance at my chamber 
door — 

Some late visitor entreating entrance at my chamber 
door; 

This it is, and nothing more." 

Presently my soul grew stronger ; hesitating then no 
longer, 

'* Sir," said I, " or Madam, truly your forgiveness I 
implore ; 

But the fact is, I was napping, and so gently you 
came rapping, 
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And so faintly you came tapping — tapping at my 

chamber door, 
That I scarce was sure I heard you :" here I opened 

wide the door : 

Darkness there, and nothing more. 

Deep into that darkness peering, long I stood there 

wondering, fearing. 
Doubting, dreaming dreams no mortals ever dared 

to dream before ; 
But the silence was unbroken, and the stillness gave 

no token. 

And the only word there spoken was the whisper 'd 

word " Lenore ? " 
This I whisper'd, and an echo murmur'd back the 

word " Lenore ! " — 

Merely this, and nothing more. 

Back into the chamber turning, all my soul within 
me burning. 

Soon again I heard a tapping something louder than 
before. 

" Surely," said I, " surely that is something at my 

window lattice ; 
Let me see, then, what thereat is, and this mystery 

explore — 

Let my heart be still a moment, and this mystery 
explore ; 

Tis the wind, and nothing more." 
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Open here I flung the shutter, when, with many a 

flirt and flutter, 
In there stepped a stately Raven of the saintly days of 

yore. 

Not the least obeisance made he ; not a minute stopped 
or stayed he ; 

But with mein of lord or lady, perched above my cham- 
ber-door — 

Perched upon a bust of Pallas just above my chamber 
door — 

Perched and sat, and nothing more. 

Then this ebony bird beguiling my sad fancy into 
smiling 

By the grave and stern decorum of the countenance it 
wore, 

Though thy crest be shorn and shaven, thou " I said, 
" art sure no craven. 
Ghastly, grim, and ancient Raven, wandering from the 

Nightly shore ; 
Tell me what thy lordly name is on the Night's 
Plutonian shore." 

Quoth the Raven, " Nevermore." 

Much I marvelled this ungainly fowl to hear discourse 
so plainly. 

Though its answer little meaning, little relevancy bore ; 
For we cannot help agreeing that no living human being 

F 
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Ever yet was bless*d with seeing bird above bis chamber 
door — 

Bird or beast upon the sculptured bust aboye his cham- 
ber door. 

With such name as " Nevermore." 

But the Raven, sittmg lonely on that placid bust, spoke 
only 

That one word, as if his soul in that one word he did 
outpour. 

Nothing farther then he uttered ; not a feather then he 
fluttered. 

Till I scarcely more than mutter'd " Other friends have 
flown before ; 

On the morrow he will leave me, as my hopes have 
flown before." 

Then the bird said, " Nevermore." 

Startled at the stillness broken by reply so aptly 
spoken, 

" Doubtless," said I, " what it utters is its only stock 
and store. 

Caught from some unhappy master, whom unmerciful 
disaster 

Followed fast and followed faster, till his songs one 

burden bore — 
Till the dirges of his hope that melancholy burden 

bore — 

Of * Never, nevermore.* " 
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But the Raven still beguiling all my sad soul into 
smiling, 

Straight I wheeled a cushioned seat in front of bird, 

and bust, and door ; 
Then, upon the velvet sinking, I betook myself to 

linking 

Fancy unto fancy, thinking what this ominous bird of 
yore — 

What this grim, ungainly, ghastly, gaunt, and ominous 
bird of yore. 

Meant in croaking " Nevermore." 

This I sat engaged in guessing, but no syllable 
expressing 

To the fowl, whose fiery eyes now burned into my 
bosom's core ; 

This and more I sat divining, with my head at ease 
reclining 

On the cushion's velvet lining that the lamp-light 
gloated o'er, 

But whose velvet violet lining with the lamp-light 
gloating o'er 

She shall press, ah, nevermore. 

Then, methought, the air grew denser, perfumed from 

an unseen censer 
Swung by Seraphim whose foot-falls tinkled on the 

tufted floor. 
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Wretch," I cried, "tbj God hath lent thee— by these 
angels he hath sent thee 
Respite — respite and nepenthe from thy memories of 
Lenore ! 

Quaff, oh, quaff this kind nepenthe, and forget this 
lost Lenore !** 

Quoth the Raven, " Nevermore." 

" Prophet !" said I, " thing of evil ! — ^prophet still, if 

bird or devil ! — 
Whether Tempter sent, or tempest tossed thee here 

ashore. 

Desolate, yet all undaunted, on this desert land 
enchanted — 

On this home by Horror haunted — tell me truly, I 
implore — 

Is there — w there balm in Gilead ? — teU me — tell me, I 
implore !" 

Quoth the Raven, " Nevermore." 

"Prophet!** said I, "thing of evil! — ^prophet stiU, if 
bird or devil ! 

By that heaven that bends above us — by that Grod we 
both adore — 

TeU this soul with sorrow laden, if within the distant 
Aidenn, 

It shall dasp a sainted maiden whom the angels name 
Lenore — 

Clasp a rare and radiant maiden whom the angels name 
Lenore ?" 

Quoth the Raven, " Nevermore." 



THE BAVEN. 
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" Be that word our sign of parting, bird or fiend ! " I 

shrieked, upstarting — 
" Get thee back into the tempest and the Night s 

Plutonian shore ! 
Leaye no black plume as a token of that lie thj soul hath 

spoken ! — 

Leave my loneliness unbroken ^uit the bust above my 
door ! 

Take thy beak from out my heart, and take thy form 
from off my door ! " 

Quoth the Raven, Nevermore." 



And the Haven, never flitting, still is sitting, still is 
sitting. 

On the pallid bust of Pallas just above my chamber door : 
And his eyes have all the seeming of a demon's that is 
dreaming, 

And the lamp-light o'er him streaming throws his 

shadow on the floor ; 
And my soul from out that shadow, that lies floating ol 

the floor 

Shall be lifted — Nevermore ! 



Edgar Allan Poe. 
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LODGINGS FOR SINGLE GENTLEMEN. 

Who has e*er been in London, that overgrown place. 
Has seen " Lodgings to Let " stare him full in the face. 
Some are good, and let dearly ; while some, *t is well 
known. 

Are so dear, and so bad, they are best let alone. — 

Will Waddle, whose temper was studious and lonely 
Hired lodgings that took Single Gentlemen only ; 
But Will was so fat, he appeared like a tun, — 
Or like two Single Gentlemen rolled into One. 

He entered his rooms, and to bed he retreated ; 
But, all the night long, he felt fevered and heated ; 
And, though heavy to weigh, as a score of fat sheep. 
He was not, by any means, heavy to sleep. 

Next night 't was the same ! — and the next ! and the 
next ! 

He perspired like an ox ; he was nervous, and vexed ; 
Week passed after week, till by weekly succession, 
His weakly condition was past all expression. 

In six months his acquaintance began much to doubt 
him : 

For his skin " like a lady's loose gown," hung about him. 
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He sent for a Doctor, and cried, like a ninnj, 
** I have lost many pounds — make me well — there's a 
guinea.** 

The Doctor looked wise : — " a slow fever,** he said ; 
Prescribed sudorifics, — and going to bed. 
" Sudorifics in bed,** exclaimed Will, " are humbugs ! 
I*ve enough of them there, without paying for drugs !*' 

Will kicked out the Doctor : — but when ill indeed, 
E*6n dismissing the Doctor don*t always succeed ; 
So, calling his host — he said — '*Sir, do you know, 
" I*m the iat Single Gentleman, six months ago ? 

" Look ye, Landlord, I think,*' argued Will with a grin, 
" That with honest intentions you first took me in : 
" But from the first night — and to say it I'm bold — 
" I've been so very hotf that I'm sure I caught cold ! " 

Quoth the landlord — " Till now, I ne'er had a dispute ; 
•* I've let lodgings ten years, — I'm a baker to boot ; 
" In airing your sheets, sir, my wife is no sloven ; 
" And your bed is immediately — over my oven." 

" The OVEN ! ! ! "—says Will says the host, " Why 

this passion ? 
In that excellent bed died three people of fashion. 
** Why so crusty, good sir ? *' — " Zounds ! " cried Will in 

a taking, 

" Who would not be crmty, with half a year's baking ? *' 
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Will paid for his rooms : — cried the host, with a sneer, 
" Well, I see you've heen going away half a year." 
" Friend, we can't well agree ; — yet no quarrel " — Will 
said : — 

" But rd rather not perish, while you make your hread.** 

GOLMAN. 



THE LEGEND OF HORATIUS. 

Out spake the Consul roundly : 

The bridge must straight go down ; 
For, since Janiculum is lost, 

Nought else can save the town." 

* * * * * 

Then out spake brave Horatius, 

The Captain of the Gate : 
" To every man upon this earth 

Death cometh soon or late. 
And how can man nlie better 

Than facing fearful odds. 
For the ashes of his fathers, 

And the temples of his Gods? 

4i * * * * 

" Hew down the bridge. Sir Consul, 

With all the speed ye may ; 
I, with two more to help me. 

Will hold the foe in play. 
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In yon strait path a thousand 
May well be stopped by three. 

Now who will stand on either hand, 
And keep the bridge with me ?" 

Then out spake Spurius Lartius ; 

A Ramnian proud was he : 
" L0| I will stand at thy right hand, 

And keep the bridge with thee." 
And out spake strong Herminius ; 

Of Titian blood was he : 
" I will abide on thy left side, 

And keep the bridge with thee." 

" Horatius," quoth the Consul, 

" As thou say'st, so let it be." 
And straight against that great array 

Forth went the dauntless Three. 
For Romans in Rome's quarrel 

Spared neither land nor gold, 
Nor son nor wife, nor limb nor life, 

In the brave days of old. 

Then none was for a party ; 

Then all were for the state ; 
Then the great man helped the poor. 

And the poor man loved the great : 
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Then lands were fairly portioned ; 

Then spoils were fairly sold : 
The Romans were like brothers 

In the brave days of old. 

***** 

Now while the Three were tightening 

Their harness on their backs, 
The Consul was the foremost man 

To take in hand an axe ; 
And Fathers mixed with Commons, 

Seized hatchet, bar, and crow, 
And smote upon the planks above, 

And loosed the props below. 

Meanwhile the Tuscan army. 

Eight glorious to behold. 
Came flashing back the noonday light, 
Bank behind rank, like surges bright 

Of a broad sea of gold. 
Four hundred trumpets sounded 

A peal of warlike glee. 
As that great host, with measured tread. 
And spears advanced, and ensigns spread. 
Rolled slowly towards the bridge's head. 

Where stood the dauntless Three. 

The Three stood calm and silent, 
And looked upon the foes. 
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And a great shout ot laughter 

From all the vanguard rose : 
And forth three chiefs came spurring 

Before that deep array, 
To earth they sprang, their swords they drew, 
And lifted high their shields, and flew 

To win the narrow way ; 

Annus, from green Tifernum, 

Lord of the Hill of Vines ; 
And Seius, whose eight hundred slaves 

Sicken in Hva's mines : 
And Picus, long to Clusium 

Vassal in peace and war, 
Who led to fight his Umbrian powers 
From that great crag where, girt with towers. 
The fortress of Nequinum lowers 

O'er the pale waves of Nar. 

Stout Lartius hurled down Annus 

Into the stream beneath ; 
Herminius struck at Seius, 

And clove him to the teeth : 
At Pious brave Horatius 

Darted one fiery thrust ; 
And the proud Umbrian's gilded arms 

Clashed in the bloody dust. 
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But all Etruria's noblest 

Felt their hearts sink to see 
On the earth the bloody corpses. 

In the path the dauntless Three : 
And, from the ghastly entrance, 

Where those bold Romans stood. 
All shrank, like boys who unaware. 
Banging the woods to start a hare, 
Come to the mouth of the dark lair. 
Where, growling low, a fierce old bear 

Lies amidst bones and blood. 



Was none who would be foremost 

To lead such dire attack ; 
But those behind cried " Forward ! " 

And those before cried " Back ! " 
And backward now and forward 

Wavers the deep array ; 
And on the tossing sea of steel. 
To and fro the standards reel ; 
And the victorious trumpet-peal 

Dies fitfully away. 

* * * * * 

But meanwhile axe and lever 
Have manfully been plied ; 

And now the bridge hangs tottering 
Above the boiling tide. 
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" Come back, come back, Horatius ! " 

Loud cried the Fathers all, 
" Back, Lartias ! back, Herminias ! 

Back, ere, the ruin fall ! '* 

dack darted Spurius Lartius, 

Herminius darted back : 
And, as they passed, beneath their feet 

Thej felt the timbers crack. 
But when they turned their faces, 

And on the farther shore 
Saw brave Horatius stand alone. 

They would have crossed once more. 

But with a crash like thunder 

Fell every loosened beam. 
And, like a dam, the mighty wreck 

Lay right athwart the stream : 
And a long shout of triumph 

Rose from the walls of Rome, 
As to the highest turret-tops 

Was splashed the yellow foam. 

And, like a horse unbroken. 
When first he feels the rein, 

The furious river struggled hard. 
And tossed his tawny mane, 
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And burst the curb, and bounded, 

Eej Dicing to be free, 
And whirling down in fierce career. 
Battlement, and plank, and pier. 

Rushed headlong to the sea. 

Alone stood brave Horatius, 

But constant still in mind ; 
Thrice thirty thousand foes before. 

And the broad flood behind. 
" Down with him ! " cried false Sextus, 

With a smile on his pale face. 
** Now yield thee," cried Lars Porsena, 

" Now yield thee to our grace." 

Bound turned he, as not deigning 

Those craven ranks to see ; 
Nought spake he to Lars Porsena, 

To Sextus nought spake he ; 
But he saw on Palatinus 

The white porch of his home ; 
And he spake to the noble river 

That rolls by the towers of Rome : 

" Oh Tiber ! Father Tiber ! 

To whom the Romans pray, 
A Romanes life, a Roman s arms. 

Take thou in charge this day ! ** 
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So he spake, and speaking sheathed 
The good s^vord by his side, 

And, with his harness on his back, 
Plunged headlong in the tide. 

No sound of joj or sorrow 

Was heard from either bank ; 
But friends and foes in dumb surprise. 
With parting lips and straining eyes. 

Stood gazing where he sank ; 
And when above the surges 

They saw his crest appear, 
All Home sent forth a rapturous cry. 
And even the ranks of Tuscany 

Could scarce forbear to cheer. 

But fiercely ran the current, 

Swollen high by months of rain ; 
And fast his blood was flowing ; 

And he was sore in pain, 
And heavy with his armour. 

And spent with changing blows : 
And oft they thought him sinking, 

But still again he rose. 

Never, I ween did swimmer, 

In such an evil case. 
Struggle through such a raging flood 

Safe to the landing-place : 
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But bis limbs were born up bravely 

Bj the brave heart within, 
And our good Father Tiber 

Bare bravely up his chin. 

" Curse on him !" quoth false Sextus ; 

** Will not the villain drown ? 
But for this stay, ere close of day 

We should have sacked the town !" 
" Heaven help him !" quoth Lars Porsena, 

" And bring him safe to shore, 
For such a gallant feat of arms 

Was never seen before." 

And now he feels the bottom ; 

Now on dry earth he stands ; 
Now round him thronged the Fathers 

To press his gory hands ; 
And now with shouts and clapping. 

And noise of weeping loud. 
He enters through the Biver-Gate 

Borne by the joyous crowd. 

They gave him of the corn-land, 

That was of public right. 
As much as two strong oxen 

Could plough from mom till night ; 
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And they made a molten image, 

And set it up on high, 
And there it stands unto this day 

To witneAi if I lie. 

It stands in the Comitiumi 

Plain for all folk to see, 
Horatius in his harness, 

Baiting upon one knee ; 
And underneath is written, 

In letters all of gold. 
How valiantly he kept the bridge 

In the brave days of old. 

And in the nights of winter. 

When the cold north winds blow, 
And the long howling of the wolves 

Is heard amidst the snow ; 
When round the lonely cottage 

Roars loud the tempest's din. 
And the good logs of Algidus 

Roar louder yet within ; 

When the oldest cask is opened, 

And the largest lamp is lit, 
When the chestnuts glow in the embers, 

And the kid turns on the spit ; 

o 
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When young and old in circle 

Around the firebrands close ; 
When the girls are weaving baskets. 

And the lads are shaping bows ; 

When the goodman mends his armour. 

And trims his helmet's plume ; 
When the goodwife*s shuttle merrily 

Goes flashing through the loom ; 
With weeping and with laughter 

Still is the story told, 
How well Horatius kept the bridge 

In the brave days of old. 

Macaulat. 



THE DYING CHRISTIAN TO HIS SOUL. 

Vital spark of heavenly flame ! 
Quit, oh, quit this mortal frame ; 
Trembling, hoping, lingering, flying. 
Oh ! the pain, the bliss of dying ! 
Cease fond nature, cease thy strife. 
And let me languish into life. 

Hark ! they whisper, — Augels say, 
" Sister spirit, come away ! " 
What is this absorbs me quite. 
Steals my senses, shuts my sight, — 
Drowns my spirits, draws my breath, — 
Tell me, my soul, can this be death ? 



THE WBBOK OF THE HESPERUS. 

The world recedes : it disappears — 
Heaven opens on mj eyes ! my ears 

With sounds seraphic ring ! 
Lend, lend your wings ! I mount ! I fly ! 
Oh ! Grave ! where is thy victory ? 

Oh ! Death ! where is thy sting ? 

Pope. 



THE WRECK OF THE HESPERUS. 

It was the schooner Hesperus, 

That sailed the wintry sea ; 
And the skipper had taken his little daughter, 

To bear him company. 

Blue where her eyes, as the fairy-flax, 
Her cheeks like the dawn of day, 

And her bosom white as the hawthorn buds, 
That ope in the month of May. 

The skipper he stood beside the helm. 

With his pipe in his mouth, 
And watched how the veering flaw did blow 

The smoke now West now South. 

Then up and spake an old sailor, 

Had sailed the Spanish Main, 
" I pray thee, put into yonder port. 

For I fear a hurricane. 



" hut iB^bt the mooQ had m golden img. 

And UMoif^ DO moon we see !" 
The Aiffer he blew a whiff from his pipe. 

And « secmfid laogh hmg^Md he. 

Colder and loader blew the wind, 

A gale from the North-east ; 
The anow fell hissing in the biine. 

And the billows frothed like yeast 

Down came the storm and smote amain 

The yessel in its strength ; 
She shuddered and paused, like a frighted steed, 

Then leaped her cable's length* 

" Come hither ! come hither ! mj little daughter. 

And do not tremble so ; 
For I can weather the roughest gale. 

That erer wind did blow." 

He wrapped her warm in his seaman's coat, 

Against the stinging blast ; 
He cut a rope from a broken spar, 

And bound her to the mast. 

" father ! I hear the church-bells ring, 

say, what may it be ?" 
*' *T is a fog-bell on a rock-bound coast ! 

And he steered for the open sea. 
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" &ther ! I hear the sound of guns, 

say, what may it be ?" 
" Some ship in distress, that cannot live 

In such an angry sea !" 

" father ! I see a gleaming light, 

say, what may it be ?" 
But the father answered never a word : — 

A frozen corpse was he. 

Lashed to the helm, all stiff and stark. 

With his &uoe to the skies, 
The lantern gleamed through the gleaming snow 

On his fixed and glassy eyes. 

Then the maiden clasped her hands and prayed 

That saved she may be ; 
And she thought of Christ who stilled the waves 

On the Lake of Galilee. 

And fast through the midnight dark and drear. 
Through the whistling sleet and snow, 

Like a sheeted ghost, the vessel swept 
Towards the reef of Norman's Woe. 

And ever the fitful gusts between 

A sound came from the land ; 
It was the sound of the trampling surf 

On the rocks and the hard sea-sand. 
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The breakers were right beneath her bows. 

She drifted a dreary wreck. 
And a whooping billow swept the crew 

Like icicles from her deck. 

She struck where the white and fleecj waTes 

Looked soft as carded wool. 
But the crael rocks, they gored her side. 

Like the horns of an angry bull. 

Her rattling shrouds, all sheathed in ice. 
With the masts, went by the board ; 

Like a vessel of glass, she stove and sank. 
Ho ! ho ! the breakers roared ! 

At daybreak on the bleak sea-beach, 

A fisherman stood aghast. 
To see the form of a maiden fair, 

Lashed close to a drifting mast. 

The salt sea was frozen on her breast. 

The salt tears in her eyes ; 
And he saw her hair, like the brown sea- weed, 

On the billows fall and rise. 

Such was the wreck of Hesperus, 

In the midnight and the snow ! 
Christ save us all from death like this, 

On the reef of Norman's Woe ! 

Longfellow. 
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THE CAPTAIN'S CHILD. 

A GOOD thing is it to obey 
Whom God hath set to rule ; 

And happy are our children trained 
Betimes in duty's school. 

Of such an one, to you, my friends, 

A story I will tell ; 
A truthful and a touching tale, — 

I pray ye, mark it well. 

There was a child whose early home 

Was on the rolling deep ; 
The waters sung his lullaby, 

And rock'd him to his sleep. 

He was the Captain's only child, 
And when his mother died 

He would not to her kindred send 
The prattler from his side. 

And so the little boy grew up, 

A dweller on the sea : 
For feats of horsemanship, he learn'd 

To climb the tall mast tree. 
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The 80Dg birds at ead j morn 

It was not his to hear ; 
Bat the ocean breeze, that swept the seas. 

Was music in his ear. 

Yet was the ship a ragged school 

For one so fair and young ; 
And harshlj in his hearing oft 

His father's accents rang. 

For dearlj as he lov'd the boy. 

That love was never shown 
In fond endearment, bat in care 

Of discipline alone. 

Yet Harry was a menry boy. 

Brimful of fearless fan. 
And blithely with a ship boy's skill 

Could up the rigging run. 

Oh, but the sailors lov'd him well ; 

The sunshine of his smile. 
With memories of their childish days. 

Could home-sick hearts beguile. 

All household loves on him were shower'd. 

As in their sight he grew ; 
And so the Captain's cluld became 

The darling of the crew. 
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• Now of a monkey I must tell, 
A droll and knavish elf, 
The sailors' pet, and Harry's plague, 
A mimio of himself. 

A grinning, chattering plague it was, 
And mischievous full oft, — 

He clutch'd his cap from Harry's head. 
And darted up aloft. 

Up in the ringing with his prize, 



The thievish creature flew, 
Now here, now there, it dodg'd about. 
And Harry followed too. 

" Hollo ! hollo ! " the boy exclaim'd, 
" Such manners suit not me, 

Come, Master Jacko, I must teach 
Civility to thee." 

At first it was a merry chase. 

And blithely all look'd on ; 
But many a weather-beaten face 

Paled e'er the cap was won. 

The eager boy, without a thought 

Of danger or of dread. 
Had reach'd at length the top-most pole. 

Where scarce was room to tread. 
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Where none could tarn, and none could bend, 

He stood in dizzy trance, 
Beyond the reach of others* help, 

Nor dared the downward glance. 

Breathless with fear, the crew look'd up. 

None spoke and no one stirred. 
Not even when the Captain's tread 

Upon the deck was heard. 

" What is the matter now, my men ? 

Why stand ye moon-stmck here ?" 
None answer'd him— one look above 

Reveal*d the speechless fear. 

Pale with his agony, the boy 

Is trembling, e'er he fall 
Upon the deck with murderous crash — 

The Captain saw it all. 

But not a nenre or muscle yet 
With quivering anguish shook, — 

" Bring me my fowling piece," he said. 
And steadfast aim he took. 

Then stern, and loud, and trumpet-clear. 

He cried, " Attend to me ! 
This moment, sir, I fire, unless 

You jump into the sea." 
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A life-long agony compressed, 

Throbs in the breast of all ! 
Not on the deck, not on the deck, 

Resounds the dreaded faH ! 

Off at his father's word, he sprang, 

Far in the yielding wave, 
And many a sailor overboard 

Dash'd after him, to save. 

Safe ! safe ! how quickly on the deck 

The rescu'd boy they bear, — 
Then fail'd at once the father's heart, 

He might not linger there. 

No, ere his trembling arms enfold 

The child to hope restored, 
Lock*d in his cabin, all alone. 

His word-less thanks are pour'd. 

Too deeply stirr'd his being's tide, 

Another's eye to brook, 
While shuddering sobs so long suppress'd, 

His frame with tremblings shook. 

Calm in the might of prayer, at length 

He bade them bring his boy. 
And clasp'd him to his yearning heart 

With all a father's joy. 
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I tell not of the intenriew. 

Which none beside might share ; 

The loTes of &ther and of son. 
What language can declare ? 

Tet firom mj story, yon, my friends. 

May of obedience learn. 
And how the truest We may wear 

An aspect strange and stem. 

Miss Lesson. 



THE PRISONER OF CHILLON. 
1. 

My hair is grey, but not with years, 
Nor grew it white 
In a single night, 
As men's have grown from sudden Tears : 
My limbs are bow'd, though not with toil. 

But rusted with a vile repose ; 
For they have been a dungeon's spoil, 
And mine has been the fate of those 
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To whom the goodly earth and air 
Are baim*d and barr'd — ^forbidden fiEure ; 
But this was for my father's faith 
I sufiTer'd chains and courted death ; 
That fiither perished at the stake 
For tenets he would not forsake ; 
And for the same his lineal race 
In darkness found a dwelling-place ; 
We were seven — who now are one, — 

Six in youth and one in age, 
Finished as they had begun. 

Proud of persecution's rage ; 
One in fire, and two in field. 
Their belief with blood have seal'd ; 
Dying as their &ther died. 
For the God their foes denied ; 
Three were in a dungeon cast, 
Of whom this wreck is left the last. 

II. 

There are seven pillars of gothic mould. 
In Chillon's dungeons deep and old, 
There are seven columns massy and grey. 
Dim with a dull imprisoned ray, 
A sunbeam which hath lost its way. 
And through the crevice and the cleft 
Of the thick wall is fallen and left ; 
Creeping o'er the floor so damp, 
Like a marsh's meteor lamp : 
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And in each pillar there is a ring. 
And in each ring there is a chain ; 
That iron is a cankering thing, 
For in these limbs its teeth remain. 
With marks that will not wear away. 
Till I have done with this new daj 
Which now is painful to these eyes 
Which have not seen the sun so rise 
For years — I cannot count them o'er, 
I lost their long and heavy score. 
When my last brother droop'd and died. 
And I lay liying by his side. 



m. 

They chain'd us each to a column stone, 
And we were three ; yet, each alone ; 
We could not move a single pace. 
We could not see each other's fece. 
But with that pale and livid light 
That made us strangers in our sight ; 
And thus together — ^yet apart, 
Fetter'd in hand, but pined in heart ; 
Twas still some solace in the dearth 
Of the pure elements of earth. 
To hearken to each other's speech. 
And each turn comforter to each, 
With some new hope, or legend old, 
Or song heroically bold ; 
But even these at length gre w cold. 
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Our voices took a dreary tono, 
An echo of a dungeon-stone, 
A grating sound — not full and free, 
As they of yore were wont to be ; 
It might be fancy — but to me 
They never sounded like our own. 

IV. 

I was the eldest of the three, 
And to uphold and cheer the rest 
I ought to do— and did my best — 
And each did well in his degree. 
The youAgest whom my father loved. 
Because our mother's brow was given 
To him — with eyes as blue as heaven. 
For him my soul was sore distrest 
To see such bird in such a nest ; 
For he was beautiful as day — 
(When day was beautiful to me 
As to young eagles, being free) — 
A polar day which will not see 
A sunset till its summer's gone, 
Its sleepless summer of long light, 
The snow-clad offspring of the sun ; 
And thus he was as pure and bright. 
And in his natural spirit gay. 
With tears for nought but others' ills. 
And then they flow'd like mountain rills, 
Unless he could assuage the woe 
Which he abhorr'd to view below. 



The other wis » pore of ndni, 
And fonn*d to cocnbtt with his kind : 
Strong in his firune, and of a mood 
Which 'gainst the world in war had stood. 
And perish 'd in the foremost rank 

With joT : — hut not in chains to pine : 
His ^nrit witho-'d with thdr dank, 

I saw it sflentlj dedine— 

And so perchance in soodi did mine : 
Bnt jet I forced it on to cheer 
These relics of a home so dear. 
He was a hunter of the hills. 
Had followed there the deer and wolf ; 
To him this dnngeon was a gnlf. 
And fetter'd feet the worst of ills. 



VI. 

I said my nearer brother pined» 
I said his migbtj heart declined. 
He loath 'd and put away bis food ; 
It was not that 'twas coarse and rude, 
For we were used to hunters' fare, 
And for the like had little care ; 
The milk drawn from the mountain goat 
Was changed for water from the moat, 
Our bread was such as captives' tears 
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Have moisten'd many a thousand years, 
Since man first pent his fellow-men 
Like brutes within an iron den ; 
But what were these to us, to him ? 
These wasted not his heart or limb ; 
M J brother's soul was of that mould, 
Which in a palace had grown cold, 
Had his free breathing been denied 
The range of the steep mountain's side. 
But why delay the truth ? — he died ! 
I saw and could not hold his head. 
Nor reach his dying hand — nor dead. 
Though hard I strove, but strove in vain, 
To rend and gnash my bonds in twain. 
He died, — and thoy unlocked his chain. 
And scoop'd for him a hollow grave 
Even from the cold earth of our cave. 
I begg*d them, as a boon, to lay 
His corse in dust whereon the day 
Might shine — ^it was a foolish thought, 
But then within my brain it wrought, 
That even in death his free-bom breast 
In such a dungeon could not rest 
I might have spared my idle prayer, — 
They coldly laugh'd— and laid him there : 
The flat and turfless earth above 
The being we so much did love ; 
His empty chain above it leant, 
Such murder's fitting monument ! 
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I had not strength to stir striTe, 
Bot Mt that I was stOl aliTe,— 
A frantie feeling, when we know 
That what we lore shall ne*er be so. 

I know not whj, 

I coold not die, — 
I had no earthlj hope, bnt fiuth. 
And that forbade a sdfish death. 

vm. 

What next befell me then and there 

I know not well — never knew — 

First came the loss of light and air. 

And then of darkness too : 

I had no thought, no feeling — ^none. 

Among the stones I stood a stone. 

And was scarce conscious what I wist. 

As shrubless crags within the mist : 

For all was blank, and bleak, and grey ; 

It was not night, it was not day. 

It was not even the dungeon-light, 

So hateful to my heavy sight ; 

But vacancy, absorbing space 

And fixedness, without a place ; 

There were no stars, — no earth, — no time, — 

No check, — no change, — ^no good, — no crime 

But sileuQe — and a stirless breath 

Which neither was of life nor death ; 
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A sea of stagnant idleness, 

Blind, — boundless, — mute, — and motionless. 



IX. 

A light broke in upon mj brain, 

It was the carol of a bird ; 
It ceased, and then it came again. 

The sweetest song ear ever beard. 
And mine was thankful till my eyes 
Ran over with the glad surprise. 
And thej that moment could not see 
I was the mate of misery ; 
But then by dull degrees came back 
My senses, to their wonted track ; 
I saw the dungeon walls and floor, 
Close slowly round me as before ; 
I saw the glimmering of the sun. 
Creeping as it before had done ; 
But through the crevice where it came 
That bird was perch'd, as fond and tame. 

And tamer than upon the tree : 
A lovely bird, with azure wings. 
And song that said a thousand things. 
And seem'd to say them all for me ! 
I never saw its like before, 
I ne'er shall see its likeness more : 
It seem'd like me, to want a mate, 
But was not half so desolate, 
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Aod it was come to lore me, when 
None lired to lore me so again. 
And cheering from mj dnnge(m*s bnnk. 
Had broo^t me back to feel and think. 
I know not if it late were free. 

Or broke its cage to perch on mine. 
But knowing well captiTitj, 

Sweet bird ! I could not wish far thine ! 
Or if it were, in winged guise, 
A visitant from Paradise ; 
For — ^heaven forgire that thonght ! the while 
Which made me both to weep and smile ; — 
I sometimes deemed that it mi^t be 
Mj brother's soul come do¥ni to me ; 
But then at last away it flew. 
And then 'twas mortal — ^well I knew, — 
For he would never thus have flown. 
And left me twice so doubly lone, — 
Lone— as the corse within its shroud. 
Lone — as a solitary cloud, 

A single doud on a sunny day. 
While all the rest of heaven is dear, 
A frown upon the atmosphere. 
That hath no business to appear 

When skies are blue, and earth is gay. 

X. 

A kind of change came in my fate. 
My keepers grew compassionate, 
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I know not what had made them so, 
They were inured to sights of woe ; 
But so it was ; — my broken chain 
With links unfasten'd did remain ; 
And it was liberty to stride 
Along my cell from side to side, 
And up and down, and then athwart, 
And tread it over every part ; 
And round the pillars one by one, 
Returning where my walk begun 
Avoiding only, as I trod, 
My brothers' graves, without a sod ; 
For if I thought with heedless tread 
My step profaned their lowly bed. 
My breath came gaspingly and thick, 
And my crushed heart felt blind and sick. 



XI. 



I made a footing in the wall. 
It was not therefrom to escape, 

For I had buried one and all, 
Who loved me in a human shape ; 

And the whole earth would henceforth be 

A wider prison unto me ; 

No child, — no sire, — no kin had I, 

No partner in my misery ; 

I thought of this and I was glad, 

For thought of them had made me mad ; 
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Bat I was carious to ascend 
To mj barr'd windows, and to bend 
Once more, apoo the moantains high. 
The qaiet of a bring e je. 

xn. 

I saw them, and thej were the same, 
Thej were not changed, like me, in frame ; 
I saw their thousand years of snow 
On high — ^their wide long lake bdow. 
And the blue Rhone in follest flow ; 
I heard the torrents leap and gash, 
0*er channell*d rock and broken bosh ; 
I saw the white wall*d distant town. 
And whiter sails go skimming down ; 
And then there was a little isle, 
Wbich in my very hce did smile. 

The only one in view ; 
A small green isle, it seem*d no more. 
Scarce broader than my dungeon floor. 
But in it there were three tall trees, 
And o*er it blew the mountain breeze. 
And by it there were waters flowing. 
And on it there were young flowers growing, 

Of gentle breath and hue ; 
The fish swam by the castle wall. 
And they seemed joyous each and all : 
The eagle rode the rising blast» 
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Methought he never flew so fast, 
As then he seem*d to me to fly, 
And then new tears came in my eye, 
And I felt troubled, and would fain 
I had not left my recent chain ; 
And when I did descend again, 
The darkness of my dim abode 
Fell on me as a heavy load ; 
It was as is a new-dug grave. 
Closing o*er one we sought to save ; 
And yet my glance, too much opprest, 
Had almost need of such a rest. 

XIII. 

It might be months, or years, or days, 

I kept no count, I took no note, 
I had no hope my eyes to raise, 

And clear them of their dreary mote : 
At last men came to set me free, 

I ask'd not why, and reck*d not where, 
It was at length the same to me, 
Fetter'd or fetterless to be, 

I learn'd to love despair. 
And thus when they appeared at last. 
And all my bonds aside were cast. 
These heavy walls to me had grown 
A hermitage— and all my own I 
And half I felt as they were come 
To tear me from a second home ; 

I 
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With spiders I had firiendship made. 
And watch'd them in their sullen trade ; 
Had seen the mice hj moonlight plaj. 
And why should I feel less than they ? 
We were aU inmates of one place. 
And I, the monarch of each race. 
Had power to kiU — yet strange to tell ! 
In quiet we had leam'd to dwell — 
My very chains and I grew friends, 
So much a long communion tends 
To make us what we are ;— even I 
Regain'd my freedom with a sigh. 

Btbon. 



A STORY OF HEAVEN. 

Before a lowland cottage, 

With climbing roses gay, 
I stood one summer's eve to watch 

Two children at their play. 

All round the garden walks they ran, 

Filling the air with glee ; 
Till they were tired, and sat them down 

Beneath an old oak tree. 
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They were silent for a little space ; 

And then tlie boy began : — 
" I wonder, sister, whether I 

Shall ever be a man ? 

" I almost think I never shall, 

For often in my sleep 
I dream that I am dying, — 

^My sister, do not weep !) 

" It is a joyful thing to die ; 

For though this world is fair, 
I see a lovelier in my dreams, 

And I fancy I am there. 

" I fancy I am taken there 

As soon as I have died ; 
And I roam through all the pleasant plat 

With my father by my side. 

" To that bright world I long to go, 

I would not linger here 
But for my gentle mother's sake, 

And yours, my sister dear ! 

" And when I read my books to her, 

Or when I play with you, 
I quite forget that glorious land, 

And the blessed Angels too. 
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" But oft when I am weary 
Of my books and of my play. 

Those pleasant dreams come back again, 
And steal my heart away. 

" And I wish that you, sweet sister, 
And my mother dear, and I, 

Gould shut our eyes upon this world, 
And all together die.** 

Then spake his fair-haired sister. 

In tones serene and low 
" Oh, if heaven is such a pleasant place, 

Dear brother, let us go. 

" Our mother wept when father died, 
Till her bright eyes were dim ; 

And I know she longs to go to heaven. 
That she may be with him. 

" So let us all together go !** — 
The thoughtful boy replied : — 

" Ah no, we cannot go to heaven 
Until that we have died. 

" And, sister, we must be content 

Upon this earth to stay, 
Till the blessed Saviour, Christ, 

Shall call our souls away !** 



* 9|C ♦ ♦ * 
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Before the next year's roses came, 

That gentle call was given ; 
The mother and her two sweet hahes, 

Were all of them in heaven ! 

Anontmous. 



BOADICEA. 

When the British warrior Queen, 

Bleeding from the Roman rods, 
Sought, with an indignant mien. 

Counsel of her country's gods ; 

Sage heneath a spreading oak 

Sat the Druid, hoary chief ; 
Every huming word he spoke 

Full of rage, and full of grief : 

Princess ! if our aged eyes 
* Weep upon thy matchless wrongs, 
'Tis because resentment ties 
All the terrors of our tongues. 

" Rome shall perish — write that word 

In the blood that she has spilt ; 
Perish hopeless and abhorr'd. 

Deep in ruin as in guilt. 

.J 
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" Rome, for empire far renown 'd, 
Tramples on a thousand states ; 

Soon her pride shall kiss the ground — 
Hark ! the Gaul is at her gates ! 

" Other Romans shall arise. 
Heedless of a soldier's name ; 

Sounds, not arms, shall win the prize. 
Harmony the path to fame. 

" Then the progeny that springs 
From the forests of our land, 

Arm'd with thunder, clad with wings. 
Shall a wider world command. 

** Regions CsBsar never knew, 

Thy posterity shall sway ; 
Where his eagles never flew. 

None invincible as they." 

Such the Bard's prophetic words. 
Pregnant with celestial fire. 

Bending as he swept the chords 
Of his sweet but awful lyre. 

She, with all a monarch's pride. 
Felt them in her bosom glow ; 

Ru8h*d to battle, fought and died ; 
Dying, hurl'd them at the foe. 
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" Ruffians, pitiless as proud, 
Heaven awards the vengeanoe due ; 

Empire is on us bestow'd, 
Shame and ruin wait for you." 

COWPSB. 



HENRY THE FOURTH'S SOLILOQUY ON 
SLEEP. 



How many thousand of my poorest subjects 

Are at this hour asleep ! sleep, gentle sleep, 

Nature's soft nurse, how have I frighted thee. 

That thou no more wilt weigh my eyelids down. 

And steep my senses in forgetful ness ? 

Why rather, sleep, liest thou in smoky cribs. 

Upon uneasy pallets stretching thee, 

And hushed with buzzing night-flies to thy slumber. 

Than in the perfumed chamber of the great, 

Under the canopies of costly state. 

And lulled with sounds of sweetest melody ? 

! thou dull god, why liest thou with the vile. 

In loathsome beds ; and leav'st the kingly couch 

A watch-case, or a common larum bell ? 
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Wilt tbou upon tbe high and giddy mast 

Seal up the ship-boy's eyes, and rock his brains 

In cradle of the rude imperious surge, 

And in tbe visitation of the winds. 

Who take tbe ruffian billows by the tops. 

Curling their monstrous heads, and hanging them 

With deafening clamours in the slippery clouds, 

That with tbe hurly,* death itself awakes ? 

Canst thou, partial sleep ! give thy repose 

To the wet sea-boy in an hour so rude ; 

And, in the calmest and most stillest night, 

With all appliances and means to boot, 

Deny it to a king ? Then, happy low lie-down ! 

Uneasy lies tbe head that wears a crown. 

Shakespere's Henry IV., part n. 



" DIRGE." 

scene: — A CHURCHYARD. 

** Earth to earth, and dust to dust !" 
Here tbe evil and the just, 
Here the youthful and the old. 
Here the fearful and the bold. 



* Loud noise. 
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Here the matron and the maid, 
In one silent bed are laid ; 
Here the vassal and the king, 
Side by side, lie withering ; 
Here the sword and sceptre rust. — 
"«Earth to earth, and dust to dust !** 



Age on age shall roll along 

O'er this pale and mighty throng ; 

Those that wept them, those that weep, 

All shall with these sleepers sleep : 

Brothers, sisters of the worm. 

Summer's sun, or winter's storm. 

Song of peace, or battle roar. 

Ne'er shall break their slumbers more ; 

Earth shall keep his sullen trust. — 

** Earth to earth, and dust to dust !" 



But a day is coming fast, 
Earth, thy mightiest and thy last ; 
It shall come in fear and wonder, 
Heralded by trump and thunder ; 
It shall come in strife and toil, 
It shall come in blood and spoil. 
It shall come in empires' groans, — 
Burning tamples, — trampled thrones, — 
Then, Ambition, rue thy lust. — 
"Earth to earth, and dust to dust!" 
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Then shall come the judgment-sign. 
In the east the King shall shine, 
Flashing from heaven's f?olden gate, 
Thousands, thousands, round his state, 
Spirits with the crown and plume. 
Tremble, then, thou sullen tomb ! 
Heaven shall open on our sight, 
Earth be turned to living light, 
Spirits of the ransomed just. — * 
" Earth to earth, and dust to dust." 

Then shall, gorgeous as a gem. 
Shine thy mount, Jerusalem, 
Then shall in the desert rise 
Fruits of more than Paradise ; 
Earth bj angel-feet be trod, 
One great garden of her God, 
Till are dried the martyr's tears. 
Through a glorious thousand years ; 
Now in hope of Him we trust — 
'* Earth to earth, and dust to dust !" 



Crolt. 



SZILB OF BRIN. 
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EXILE OF ERIN. 

Thbre came to the beach a poor exile of Erin, 

The dew, on his thin robe, hung heavy and chill ; 
For his country he sighed, when, at twilight repairing ; 

To wander alone, by the wind-beaten hill : 
But the day-star attracted his eyes' sad devotion, 
For it rose o'er his own native isle of the Ocean, 
Where once, in the fire of his youthful emotioui 
He sang the bold anthem of— EiiiN-Go-BiiAaH. 

Sad, sad is my fate ! said the heart-broken stranger. 

The wild deer and wolf, to a covert can Hee ; 
But I have no refuge from famine, or danger, 
A home, and a country remain not for me ; 
Never, again, in the green sunny bowVs, 
Where my forefathers lived, shall I spend the sweet hours. 
Or cover my harp, with the wild-woven flowers. 
And strike to the numbers of — Erin-Go-Buaoh ! 

Erin ! my country ! though sad and forsaken. 
In dreams, I revisit thy sea-beaten shore ! 

But alas ! in a far distant land I awaken, 
And sigh for the friends, who can meet me no more ! 

Oh ! cruel fate, wilt thou never replace me, 

In a mansion of peace, where no perils can chase me ? 

Never, again, shall my brothers embrace me? 

They died to defend me, or live — to deplore ! 
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Where is my cabin-door, fast by the wild wood ? 

Sisters and sire, did je weep for its fall ? 
Where is the mother, that look'd on mj childhood, 

And where is the bosom-friend, dearer than all ? 
Oh ! mj mad seal, long abandoned bj pleasure. 
Why did it doat on a fast-flEuiing treasure ? 
Tears, like the rain-drops, may fjBiU, without measure, 
But rapture, and beauty, they cannot recall ! 

Yet, all its sad recollections suppressing. 
One dying wish my lone bosom shall draw : 

Erin ! an exile bequeaths thee his blessing, 
Land of my forefathers ! Ebin-Go-Bragh ! 

Buried and cold, when my heart stills her motion, 

Green be thy fields, — sweetest isle of the Ocean ! 

And thy harp-striking bards sing aloud with devotion — 

Ebik-mavoubneen — Ebin-Go-Bbagh ! 

Campbell. 



THE MAGIC LAY 

OF THE ONE-HORSE CHAY. 

Mb. Bubb was a Whig orator, also a soap laboratory 

For every thing*8 new-christen*d in the present day : 
He was followed and ador*d, by the Common Council 
Board, 

And lived quite genteel with a one-horse chay. 
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Mrs. Bubb was gay and free, fat, fair and forty-three, 
And blooming as a peony in buxom May ; 

The toast she long had been of Farringdon Within, 
And fill'd the better half of the ono-horse chay. 

Mrs. Bubb said to her lord, You can well, Bubb, afford 

Whate*er a Common Councilman in prudence may ; 
WeVe no brats to plague our lives, and the soap concern 
it thrives. 

So we*ll have a trip to Brighton in the one-horse chay. 

" Well view the pier and shipping, and enjoy many a 
dipping. 

And walk for appetite in our best array ; 
I longs more nor I can utter for shrimps and bread and 
butter. 

And an airing on the Steyne in the one-horse chay. 

" We've a right to spare for nought that for money can 
be bought. 

So to get matters ready, Bubb, do you trudge away : 
To my dear Lord Mayor I'll walk, just to get a bit of 
talk. 

And an imitation shawl for the one-horse chay." 

Mr. Bubb said to his wife, Now I think, upon my life, 
Tis three weeks at least to next boiling-day ; 

The dog days are set in, and London's growing thin, 
So 111 order out old Nobbs and the one-horse chay.*' 
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Now Nobbs, it must be told, was rather fat and old, 

His colour it was white, it had been grey ; 
He was round as a pot, and when souDdly whipt would 
trot 

Full four miles an hour in a one-horse chay. 

When at Brighton they were housed, and had stuft and 
caroused 

0*er a bowl of rack punch, Mr. Bubb did say, 
" I've ascertained, my dear, the mode^of dipping here. 
From the ostler, who is cleaning up my one-horse 
chay. 

** You're shut up in a box, ill convenient as the stocks, 

And eighteen-pence a-time are obliged for to pay ; 
Court corruption here, says I, makes every thing so 
high, 

And I wish I had come without my one-horse chay." 

** As I hope," says she, " to thrive, 'tis flaying folks alive. 
The king and them extortioners are leagued, I say : 

'Tis encouraging of such to go and pay so much, 
So we'll set them at defiance with our one-horse chay. 

" Old Nobbs, I am sartin, may be trusted gig or cart in, 

He takes every matter in an easy way ; 
He'll stand like a post, while we dabble on the coast. 

And return back to dress in our one-horse chay." 



THE ONE-HOBSB CHAT. 
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So oat they drove, all drest so gaily in thoir besti 
And finding, in their rambles, a snug little bay, 
They uncased at their leisure, paddled out to take their 
pleasure, 

And left every thing behind in the one-horse chay. 

But while so snugly sure that all things were secure, 

They flounced about like porpoises or whales at play, 
Some young unlucky imps^ who prowFd about for 
shrimps. 

Stole up to reconnoitre the one-horse chay. 

Old Nobbs, in quiet mood, was sleeping as he stood 
(He might possibly be dreaming of his corn or hay) ; 

Not a foot did he wag, as they whipt out every rag, 
And gutted the contents of the one-horse chay. 

When our pair were soused enough, and returned in 
their buff. 

Oh, there was the vengeance and no end to pay ! 
Madam and Mr. Bubb, they shrieked for consternation, 
To find the empty state of the one-horse chay. 

" If I live," says she, ** I swear. 111 consult my dear 

Lord Mayor, 
And a fine on this vagabond town he shall lay ; 
Bat the gallows thieves, so tricky, hasn*t left me e*en a 

dicky, 

And I shall catch my death in the one-horse chay." 
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"Come bundle in with me, we must squeeze for it," 
says he, 

" And manage tiiis here business the best we may ; 
WeVe no other step to choose ; not a moment mnst we 
lose, 

Or the tide will float us off in our one-horse chay/* 

So noses, sides, and knees, all together they did squeeze 
And, pack*d in little compass, they trotted it away. 

As dismal as two dummies, heads and hands stuck out 
like mummies. 
From htneath the little apron of the one-horse chay. 

The Steyne was in a throng, as they jogg'd it along. 
Madam had nt been so put to it for many a day : 
Her pleasure it was damp'd, and her person somewhat 
cramp*d. 

Doubled up beneath the apron of the one-horse chay. 

" Oh, would that I were laid," Mr. Bubb in sorrow said, 
" In a broad wheeled waggon, well covered with hay ! 

I'm sick of sporting smart, and would take a tilted cart, 
In exchange for this bauble of a one-horse chay.'* 

" I'd give half my riches for my worst pair of breeches, 
Or the apron that I wore last boiling day ; 

They would wrap my arms and shoulders, from these 
impudent beholders, 
And allow me to whip on iu my one-horse chay." 
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Mr. Bubb ge-app*d in vain, and strovo to jirk the rein, 

Nobbs felt he had his option to work or play ; 
So he wouldn't mend his pace, though they'd ikin have 
run a race, 

To escape the merry gazers at the one-horse chay. 

Now, good people, laugh your llll, and fancy if you will, 
(For IVe done for to-night, and have said my say,) 

The trouble and the rout to wrap and get them out, 
When they drove to their lodgings in their one-horse 
chay. 

The day was very warm, so they took no cold or harm, 
And o'er a smoking lunch soon forgot their dismay. 
Bat fearing Brighton mobs, started off at night with 
Nobbs, 

To a snugger watering-place, in the one-horse chay. 



THE ARMADA. 

AttenDi all ye who list to hear our noble England's 
praise; 

I tell of the thrice famous deeds she wrought in ancient 
days, 

When that great fleet invincible against her bore in vain 
The richest spoils of Mexico, the stoutest hearts of 
Spain. 
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It was about the lovely close of a warm summer day, 
There came a gallant merchan^8hip fiill sail to 

Plymouth Bay ; 
Her crew hath seen Castile's black fleet, beyond 

Aurigny's isle, 
At earliest twilight, on the waves lie heaving many a 

mile. 

At sunrise she escaped their van, by God*s especial 
grace ; 

And the tall Pinta, till the noon, had held her close in 
chase. 

Forthwith a guard at every gun was placed along the 
wall ; 

The beacon blazed upon the roof of Edgecumbe's lofiby 
hall; 

Many a light flshing-bark put out to pry along the 
coast. 

And with loose rein and bloody spur rode inland many 
a post. 

With his white hair unbonneted, the stout old sheriff 
comes ; 

Behind him march the halberdiers ; before him sound 
the drums ; 

His yeomen round the market cross make dear an 
ample space ; 

For there behoves him to set up the standard of Her 
Grace, 

And haughtily the trumpets peal, and gaily dance the 
bells. 

As slow upon the labouring wind the royal blazon 
Bwella. 
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Look how the Lion of the sea lifts up his ancient 
crown, 

And nnderneath his deadlj paw treads the gay lilies 
down. 

So stalked he when he turned to flight, on that famed 
Picard field, 

Bohemia's plume, and Genoa's bow, and Osesar's eagle 
shield. 

So dared he when at Agincourt in wrath he turned to 
hay, 

And crushed and torn beneath his claws the princely 
hunters lay, 

Ho ! Strike the flagstaff deep, Sir Knight ; ho ! scatter 

flowers, ilEiir maids : 
Ho ! gunners, fire a loud salute : ho ! gallants, draw 

your blades : 

Than sun, shine on her joyously ; ye breezes, waft her 
wide ; 

Our glorious SEMPER EADEM, the banner of our pride. 

The freshening breeze of eve unfurled that banner s 
massy fold ; 

The parting gleam of sunshine kissed that haughty 

scroll of gold ; 
Night sank upon the dusky beach, and on the purple sea. 
Such night in England ne'er had been, nor e'er again 

shall be. 

From Eddystone to Berwick bounds, firom Lynn to 
Milford Bay, 

That time of slumber was as bright and busy as the 
day ; 
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Far awifb to east and swift to west the ^lastiLy war-flame 
spread, 

Bjgh on St. Michaels Moont it shone: it shone on 

Beachy Head. 
Far on the deep the Spaniard saw, along each soivthani 

shire. 

Cape beyond cape, in endlesB range, tiiose twinkling 

points of fire. 

The fisher 1^ his skiS to rock on Tamar a glittagSwg 
waTes : 

The ragged minos poured to war feam Meodip's aon- 

lesB caTes : 

O'a Lon^eat's tow«s^ o*er GranbonzBa's oaks» tibe fiioy 
herald flew : 

He zonaed the shepherds of Stondienge, the rangers of 
Beanlien. 

Bight sharp and quick the bells aH night rang out firom 
Bristol town. 

And ere the day three hundred horse had met on Clifton 
down ; 

The sentinel on Whitehall gate looked faarth into the 
night. 

And saw o'orhanging Bichmond Hill ^ streak of 

blood-red li^t. 
Then bote's note and cannon's roar tiie deB;di4ike 

silence broke. 

And with one start, and with one cry, the royal city 
woke. 

At once on all her stately gates arose the answering 
fires ; 
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At once the wild alarum clashed from all her reeling 
spires : 

From all the batteries of the tower pealed loud the 
voice of fear ; 

And all the thousand masts of Thames sent hack a 
louder cheer : 

And from the furthest wards was heard the rush of 
hurrying feet, 

And the broad streams of pikes and flags rushed down 

each roaring street ; 
And broader still became the blaze, and louder still the 

din, 

As fast from every village round the horse came 
spurring in : 

And eastward straight from wild Blackheath the wr 

like errand went, 
And roused in many an ancient hall the gallant sor.v 

of Kent. 

Southward ft-om Surrey *s pleasant hills flew t): 

bright couriers forth : 
High on bleak Hampstead's swarthy moor they start < il 

far the North : 
And on, and on, without a pause, untired they boundtnl 

still: 

All night from tower to tower they sprang : they sprang 

from hill to hill : 
Till the proud peak unfurled the flag o'er Darwin's 

rocky dales, 

Till like volcanoes flared to heaven tlie s^' iny hills of 
Wales, 
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Till twelve fair counties saw the blaze on Malvern's 
lonely height, 

Till streamed in crimson on the wind the Wrekin's 
crest of light. 

Till broad and fierce the star came forth on Ely's 
stately fane, 

And tower and hamlet rose in arms o'er all the bound- 
less plain ; 

Till Belvoir's lordly terraces the sign to Lincoln sent. 
And Lincoln sped the message on o*er the wide vale of 
Trent; 

Till Skiddaw saw the fire that burned on Gaunt s 

embattled pile, 
And the red glare on Skiddaw roused the burghers of 

Carlisle. 

Macaulat. 



THE MAN WHO KILLED HIS NEIGHBOUR. 

Reuben Black was a torment in the neighbourhood 
where he lived. His wife had a sharp uncomfortable 
look. His boys seemed to be in perpetual fear. His 
dog dropped his tail between his legs, and eyed him 
askance, as if to see what humour he was in. The cat 
looked wild, and rushed straight up the chimney when 
he moved towards her. Every day he cursed the town 
and the neighbourhood, because the people poisoned 
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his dogs, and stoned his hens. Continual law-suits 
involved him in so much trouble and expense, that he 
had neither time nor money to spend in the improve- 
ment of his farm. 

Such was the state of things when John Brown 
bought the £Burm next to Reuben Black*s. It had been 
much neglected, and had caught thistles and other 
weeds from the neighbouring fields. But John was a 
diligent man, and one who commanded well his own 
temper, for he had learned of Him who is meek and 
lowly in heart." His steady perseverance and industry 
soon changed the aspect of things on the farm. River 
mad, autumn leaves, and old bones, were all put into 
use to assist in producing fertility and beauty. His 
sleek horse tossed his mane, and neighed when his 
muster came near, as much as to say, " The world is all 
the pleasanter and better for having you in it, John 
Brown." When John ^jjimed his steps homewards, 
bis children threw up their caps, and ran shouting, 
*' Father's coming !" His wifis sometimes said, "Everyone 
who knows my husband, loves him ; they cannot help it." 

^ow John Brown's acquaintance knew that he was 
never engaged in a law-suit in his life, but they 
predicted that he would find it impossible to avoid it 
now. They told him that his next neighbour was 
determined to quarrel with people, whether they would 
or pot ; that he was like John Lilbume, of whom it 
was said, "If the world were emptied of every person 
but himself, Lilbume would still quarrel with John, 
and John with I^ilbume." 
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" Is that his character ?" said John ; " if he exercises 
it upon me I will soon kill him." 

People were not slow in repeating John Brown's 
remark to his wrangling neighbour. " Kill me, will 
he?" exclaimed Reuben. He said no more; but his 
tightly-compressed mouth had such a significant ex- 
pression, that his dog slunk from him in alarm, and 
the cat bolted up the chimney. 

Then commenced a series of teasing, worries, and 
persecutions ; for Reuben was determined to make his 
new neighbour quarrel with him. But all his attempts 
failed. John would not be quarrelled with. Nay, 
mt^e, he and his wife made many little advances to a 
friendly state of things, and never seemed affronted 
when they were rejected. This imperturbable good- 
nature vexed Reuben more than all the taunts he met 
from others. Evil deeds he could understand, and 
repay them too, with compound interest, but he did not 
know what to make of this perpetual forbearance. He 
disliked John more than all the rest of the people put 
together, because he made him feel so uncomfortabl} 
in the wrong, and did not afford him the sligh|^ 
pretext for quarrel. 

At last, however, one night, after sitting thoughtfully, 
smoking, for a long time, he knocked the ashes from his 
pipe, and said, with a sigh, "Peg, John Brown ha$ 
killed me ! " ** What do you mean ? " said his wife, 
dropping her knitting with a look of surprise. " Why, 
you know when he first came into this neighbourhood, 
he said he would kill me, and he has done it. The 
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other day he asked me to help his team out of the bog, 
and I told him I had enough to do to miiid mj owii 
business. To-day my team stuck fast in the same bog, 
and he came with two yoke of oxen to draw it out I 
felt ashamed to have him lend me a hand, so I told him 
I wanted none of his help ; but he answered just as 
pleasant as if nothing contrary had happened : he said 
that night was coming on, and ho could not leave me 
in the mud.'* 

''Well, he is a pleasant spoken man," said Mrs. 
Black, " and always has a kind word to every one.' His 
wife seems to be a nice neighbourly body too." 

The next morning, much to his wife's astonishment, 
Reuben cut a fine ripe melon, and said he was going to 
take it " over there." Over, accordingly, to Mr. Brown's 
house he went, feeling very awkward, and after brush- 
ing his hat the wrong way, and rubbing his head, and 
looking out of the window, he said suddenly, as if by a 
desperate effort — "The fact is, Mr. Brown, I didn't 
behave right about the oxen." 

"Never mind, never mind," replied Mr. Brown, 
" perhaps I shall get into the bog again one of these 
rainy days ; if I do, I shall know whom to call to help 
me out." 

" Why you see," said Reuben, still much confused, 
and avoiding John's mild, clear eye, " you see the 
neighbours hero are very ugly ; if I had always lived 
with such neighbours as you are, I should not be just 
what I am." 

•* Ah, well, we must try to be to others what we want 
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them to be to us/* rejoined John, " you know the good 
Book says so. I have learned by experience that if we 
speak kind words, we hear kind echoes in life. If we 
try to make others happy, it fills them with a wish to 
make us happy. Perhaps you and I can bring these 
' ugly * neighbours round in time to this way of thinking 
and acting, who knows ? — ^Let us try, let us try," he 
added. Gome," said John, and look at my orchard, 
I want to show you a tree which I have grafted with 
very choice apples ; if you like I will procure you some 
cuttings from the same stock." 

So they went into the orchard together, and friendly 
chat soon put Rueben at his ease. 

When he returned home, he made no remarks about 
his visit, for he could not, as yet, summon sufficient 
greatness of soul to tell his wife that he had confessed 
himself in the wrong. A gun stood behind the kitchen 
door in readiness to shoot Mr. Brown's dog for having 
barked at his horse. He now fired the contents into 
the air, and put the gun away. From that day forward 
he never sought for any pretext to quarrel with the dog, 
or his master. 

» * * * * 

That evening, John Brown smiled as he said to his 
wife, "Well, my love, I thought we should kill him 
at last." 

Miss Bbewsteb. 
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"A MAN'S A MAN FOR A' THAT." 

Is there, for honest poverty, 

That hangs his head, and a' that ! 
The coward slave, wo pass him by. 

We dare be poor for a' that ! 
For a* that, and a* that. 

Our toils obscure, and a* that ; 
The rank is but the guinea's stamp, 

The man's the gold for a' that ! 

What tho' on hamely fare we dine, 

Wear hoddin gray and a' that, 
Oie fools their silks, and knaves their wine, 

A man's a roan for a' that ! 
For a' that, and a' that. 

Their tinsel show and a' that : 
The honest man, tho' e'er sae poor, 

Is king o' men for a' that ! 

Ye see yon birkie, ca'd a lord, 

Wha struts and stares and a' that ; 
Though hundreds worship at his word, 

He's but a coof for a' that ; 
For a' that, and a' that. 

His riband, star, and a' that, 
The man of indopendont mind. 

He looks and laughs and a' that ! 
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A king can mak' a belted knigbt, 

A marquis, duke, and a' that, 
But an honest man's aboon his might, 

Guid faith, he maunna fa' that ! 
For a' that, and a' that. 

Their dignities, and a' that. 
The pith o' sense, and pride o* worth, 

Are higher ranks than a' that. 

Then let us pray, that come it may, — 

As come it will, for a' that, — 
That sense and worth, o'er a' the earth. 

May bear the gree, and a' that ; 
For a' that, and a* that, 

It's comin' yet for a' that. 
That man to man, the warld o'er, 

Shall brothers be for a' that ! 

E. Burns. 



THE CREATION. 

Great triumph and rejoicing was in Heaven, 
When such was heard declar'd the Almighty's will ; 
Glory they sung to the Most High, good-will 
To future men, and in their dwellings peace ; 
Glory to him whose just avenging ire 
Had driven out the ungodly from his sight 
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And the habitations of the just ; to Him 
Glory and praise, whose wisdom had ordain 'd 
Good out of evil to create ; instead 
Of Spirits malign, a better race to bring 
Into their vacant room, and thence diffuse 
His good to worlds and ages infinite. 

So sang the Hierarchies : Meanwhile the Son 
On his great expedition now appear'd, 
(Hrt with Omnipotence, with radiance crown'd 
Of Miyestj Divine ; sapience and love 
Immense, and all his Father in him shone. 
About his chariot numberless were pour'd 
Cherub, and Seraph, Potentates, and Thrones, 
And Virtues, winged Spirits, and chariots wing*d 
From the armoury of God ; where stand of old 
Myriads, between two brazen mountains lodged 
Against a solemn day» harness'd at hand. 
Celestial equipage ; and now came forth 
Spontaneous, for within them Spirit liv'd. 
Attendant on their Lord : Heaven open'd wide 
Her ever-during gates, harmonious sound 
On golden hinges moving, to let forth 
The Bang of Glory, in his powerful Word 
And Spirit, coming to create new worlds. 
On heavenly ground they stood ; and from the shore 
They view'd the vast immeasurable abyss 
Outrageous as a sea, dark, wasteful, wild, 
Up from the bottom turned by furious winds 
And surging waves, as mountains, to assault 
Heaven*s highth, and with the center mix the pole. 
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Silence, ye troubled Waves, and thou Deep, peace. 
Said then the Omnifick Word ; your discord end ! 
Nor staid ; but, on the wings of Cherubim 
Uplifted, in paternal glory rode 
Far into Chaos, and the world unborn ; 
For Chaos heard his voice : Him all his train 
FoUow'd in bright procession, to behold 
Creation, and the wonders of his might. 
Then staid the fervid wheels, and in his hand 
He took the golden compasses, prepared 
In God*s eternal store, to circumscribe 
This universe and all created things : 
One foot he centered, and the other tum*d 
Round through the vast profundity obscure ; 
And said. Thus far extend, thus far thy bounds. 
This be thy just circumference, O World ! 
Thus God the Heaven created, thus the Earth, 
Matter unform'd and void : Darkness profound 
Covered the abyss : but on the watery calm 
His brooding wings the Spirit of God outspread. 
And Earth self-balanc'd on her center hung. 

* 9ic 4: * 9|e * 

Let there be light, said God ; and forthwith Light 
Ethereal, first of things, quintessence pure. 
Sprung from the deep ; and from her native east 
To journey through the aery gloom began. 
Sphered in a radiant cloud, for yet the sun 
Was not ; she in a cloudy tabernacle 
Sojoum'd the while. God saw the light was good ; 
And light from darkness by the hemisphere 
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Divided : light the Day and darkness Night, 
He nam*d. Thus was the first day even and mom : 
Nor pass'd uncelehrated, nor unsung 
By the celestial choirs, when orient light 
Exhaling first firom darkness they heheld ; 
Birth-day of Heaven and Earth ; with joy and shout 
The hollow universal orb they fiU'd, 
And touch 'd their golden harps, and hymning prais'd 
God and his works ; Creator him they sung, 
Both when first evening was, and when first mom. 
****** 
The sixth, and of creation, last, arose 
With evening harps and matin ; when God said, 
Let the earth bring forth soul living in lier kind. 
Cattle, and creeping things, and beast of the Earth, 
Each in their kind. The Earth obeyed and straight 
Opening her fertile womb teem'd at a birth 
Innumerous living creatures, perfect forms ; 
Among the trees in pairs they rose, they walk'd, 
The cattle in the fields and meadows green, 
Those rare and solitary, these in flocks 
Pasturing at once, and in broad herds upsprung. 
****** 

Now heaven in all her glory shone, and roll'd 
Her motions as the great first Mover's hand 
First wheerd their course. Earth in her rich attire 
Consummate, lovely smil'd ; air, water, earth. 
By fowl, fish, beast, was flown, was swum, was walk*d 
Frequent ; and of the sixth day yet remained : 
There wanted yet the master- work, the end 
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Of all yet done ; a creature who, not prone 
And brute as other creatures, but endued 
With sanctity of reason, might erect 
His stature, and upright with front serene 
Govern the rest, self-knowing ; and from thence 
Magnanimous to correspond with Heaven, 
But grateful to acknowledge whence his good 
Descends, thither with heart and voice, and eyes, 
Directed in devotion, to adore 
And worship God Supreme, who made him chief 
Of all his works : therefore the Omnipotent 
Eternal Father (for where is not He 
Present?) thus to his Son audibly spake. 

Let us now make man in our image, Man 
In our similitude, and' let them rule 
Over the fish and fowl of sea and air. 
Beast of the field, and over all the Earth, 
And every creeping thing that creeps the ground. 
This said. He form'd thee, Adam, thee, O man. 
Dust of the ground, and in thy nostrils breath 'd 
The breath of life ; in his own image he 
Created thee in the image of God 
Express ; and thou becam'st a living soul. 
Male he created thee ; but thy consort 
Female, for race ; then bless'd mankind, and said, 
Be fruitful, multiply, and fill the Earth ; 
Subdue it, and throughout dominion hold 
Over fish of the sea, and fowl of the air. 
And every living thing that moves on the Earth ; 
Wherever thus created, for no place 
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Is jet distinct bj name ; thence, as thou know'st 

He brought thee into this delicious grove, 

This garden planted with the trees of God, 

Delectable both to behold and taste ; 

And freely all their pleasant fruit for food 

Gave thee ; all sorts are here that all the Earth yields, 

Variety without end ; but of the tree 

Which, tasted, works knowledge of good and evil, 

Thou may*st not ; in the day thou eat'st, thou diest, 

Death is the penalty impos'd ; beware, 

And govern well thy appetite ; lest Sin 

Surprise thee, and her black attendant Death. 

Here finished he, and all that he had made 
View'd, and behold all was entirely good ; 
So even and morn accomplished the sixth day : 
Yet not till the Creator, from his work 
Desisting, though unwearied, up return 'd, 
Up to the Heaven of Heavens, his high abode ; 
Thence to behold this new-created world 
The addition of his empire, how it show'd 
In prospect from his throne, how good, how fair, 
Answering his great idea. Up he rode 
FoUow'd with acclamation, and the sound 
Symphonious of ten thousand harps, that tun'd 
Angelick harmonies : The earth, the air 
Resounded, (thou remember'st, for thou heard*st,) 
The heavens and all the constellations rung, 
The planets in their station listening stood, 
While the bright pomp ascended jubilant. 
Open, ye everlasting gates ! they sung, 
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Open, je HeaTens ! your liTing doors ; let in 

The great Creator from his work retnm'd 

Magnificent, his six days* work, a W<»ld ; 

Open, and henceforth oft ; f(« God will deign. 

To Tisit oft the dwellings of jost men, 

Delig^ited; and with frequent intercoorse 

Thither will send his winged messengers 

On errands of snpemal grace. So song 

The gbrioos train ascending : He thioogh Heayen, 

That opened wide her blazing portals. 

To God's eternal house direct the way. 

From Milton's Paradise Lost. 



A MOTHER'S LOVE. 

Hast thou sounded the depths of yonder sea. 

And counted the sands that under it be ? 

Hast thou measured the heights o£ the heavens above? 

Then mayest thou mete out a mother's love. 

Hast thou talked with the blessed of leading on 
To the throne of God some wandering son ? 
Hast thou witnessed the angels' bright employ ? 
Then mayest thou speak of a mother's joy. 
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Evening and morn hast thou watched the hee 
Go forth on her errands of industry ? 
The bee for herself hath gathered and toiled, 
But the mother's cares are all for her child. 

Hast thou gone with the traveller thought afar. 
From pole to pole, from star to star ? 
Thou hast — but on ocean, earth, or sea, 
The heart of a mother has gone with thee. 

There is not a grand inspiring thought. 
There is not a truth by wisdom taught, 
There is not a feeling pure and high, 
That may not be read in a mother's eye. 

And ever since earth began, that look 
Has been to the wise an open book. 
To win them back, from the love they prize. 
To the holier love that edifies. 

There are teachings on earth, and sky, and air. 
The heavens the glory of God declare ! 
But louder than voice beneath, above. 
He is heard to speak through a Mother's Love. 



Emily Taylor. 
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THE WOMAN OF MIND. 

Mt wife is a woman of mind, 

And Deville, who examined her bumps, 
Vowed that never were found in a woman 

Such large intellectual lumps : 
" Ideality " big as an egg, 

With " Causality " — great — was combined : 
He charged me ten shillings, and said, — 

" Sir, your wife is a woman of mind." 

She's too clever to care how she looks, 

And will horrid blue spectacles wear, 
Not because she supposes they give her 

A fine intellectual air : 
No ! she pays no regard to appearance. 

And combs all her front hair behind, 
Not because she is proud of her forehead 

But because she's a woman of mind ! 

She makes me a bushel of verses, 

But never a pudding or tart, 
If I hint I should like one, she vows 

I'm an animal merely at heart ; 
Though I've noticed she spurns not the pastry. 

Whene'er at a friend's we have dined. 
And has always had two plates of pudding — 

Such plates ! for a woman of mind ! 
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Not a stich does she do but a distich, 

Mends her pen, too, instead of mj clothes, 
I haven't a shirt with a button. 

Not a stocking that's sound at the toes ; 
If I ask her to dam me a pair. 

She replies, she has work more refin'd ; 
Besides, to be seen darning stockings ! 

Is it fit for a woman of mind ? 

The children are squalling all day, 

For they're left to the care of a maid : 
My wife can't attend to the " units," 

" The millions " are wanting her aid ; 
And it's vulgar to care for one's offspring — 

The mere brute has a love of its kind ; 
But she loves the whole human family. 

For she is a woman of mind ! 

Every thing is an inch thick in dust, 

And the servants do just as they please ; 
The ceilings are cover'd with cobwebs — 

The beds are all swarming with fleas : 
The windows have never been cleaned, 

And as black as your hat is each blind, 
But my wife's nobler things to attend to, 

For she is a woman of mind ! 

The nurse steals the tea and the sugar — 
The cook sells the candles as grease, 

And gives all the cold meat away 
To her lover, who's in the police. 
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When I hint that the housekeeping's heavy, 

And hard is the money to find, 
" Money's vile, filthy dross !" she declares, 

And unworthy a woman of mind ! 

Whene'er she goes out to dance. 

She refuses to join in the measure. 
For dancing she can't hut regard 

As an unintellectual pleasure ! 
So she gives herself up to enjoyments 

Of a more philosophical kind, 
And picks all the people to pieces, 

Like a regular woman of mind I 

She speaks of her favourite authors 

In terms far from pleasant to hear ; 
" Charles Dickens," she vows " is a darling," 

And " Bulwer," she says, " is a dear," 
" Douglas Jerrold," with her " is an angel," 

And I'm " an illiterate hind," 
Upon whom her fine intellect's wasted, — 

I'm not fit for a woman of mind ! 

9be goes not to church on a Sunday — 

Church is all very well in its way, 
But she is too highly inform 'd 

Not to know all the parson can say ; 
It does weU enough for the servants. 

And was for poor people design'd ; 
But, bless you, it's no good to her. 

For she is a woman of mind ! 

Anonymous. 
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Emma, 0, tho frosh morning! Iloavon^s kind 
messongor, 
That nevor ompty-handod comon, to Uiose 
Who know to uso its gifts. — Pmiso bo to him 
Who loads it still, and bids it constant run 
The orrand of his bounty I — Praiso bo to him * 
Wo nood his caro that ou tho mountain's cliiT 
Lodge by the storm, and oaimot lift our oyos, 
But piles on pilos of evorlasting snows, 
O'erhauging us, remind us of his moroy ! 

Aldskt appears on an emiMncn, 

Alb» My mother ! 
EmiPta. Albert ! 
Alb, [Descemlmj,] DIohs thoo ! 
Emma, 13 loss thoc, Albert ! 
How oarly woro you up ? 
Alh. Doforo t)io sun. 

Kmma, Ay, strive with him. He never lies a-bed 
When it is time to riso. Ho ovor is 
The oonstant'st workman, that goos through his task. 
And shows us how to work by sotting to*t 
With smiling faoo ; for labour *s light as oasn 
To him that toils with choorfulnoss. Ue likn 
The sun. 
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Alh. What you would have me like, Fll be like. 
As far as will to labour join*d, can make me. 

Emma. Well said, my boy ! Knelt you when you 
got up 
To-day? 

Alh. I did ; and do so eveiy day ! 

Emma. I know you do ! And think you, when you 
kneel. 
To whom you kneel ? 

AU). To Him who made me, mother. 

Emma. And in whose name ? 

Alh. The name of Him who died 
For me and all men, that all men and I, 
By trust in Him, might live. 

Emma. Remember that ! 
Forget all things but that — ^remember that ! ^ 
Tis more than friend or fortune ; clothing, food ; 
All things of earth ; yea, life itself. It is 
To live when these are gone, where they are nought, 
With God ! — My son, remember that ! 

Alb. I will! 

Emma. You have been early up, when I, that 
play*d 

The sluggard, in comparison, am up 
Full early ; for the highest peaks alone. 
As yet, behold the sun. Now tell me what 
You ought to ponder, when you see the sun 
So shining on the peak ? 

Alh. That as the peak 
Feels not the pleasant sun, or feels it least I 
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So they, who highest stand in fortune's smile, 
Are gladden 'd by it least, or not at all ! 
Emma, The lesson that remember'd pays the 
teacher ! 

And what*s the profit you should turn this to? 

AU). Bather to place my good in what I have, 
Than think it worthless, wishing to have more ; 
For more is not more happiness, so oft 
As less. 

Emma. Tm glad you husband what you learn. 
That is the lesson of content, my son ; 
He who finds which, has all — who misses — nothing ! 

Alb. Content is a good thing. 

Emma, A thing, the good 
Alone can profit by. 

AU). My Father's good. 

Emma. What say'st thou, boy ? 

Alb, I say my father's good. 

Emma. Yes ; he is good ! What then ? 

Alb. I do not think 
He is content — I'm sure he's not content ; 
Nor would I be content, were I a man. 
And Gesler seated on the rock of Altorf ! 
A man may lack content, and yet be good. ^ 

Emm^. I did not say all good men find content. — 
I would be busy ; leave me. 

Alb. You're not angry ? 

Emma. No, no, my boy. 

Alb. You'll kiss me? 

Emma, Will I not ! 
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The time will come you will not ask jour mother 
To kiss you ! 
AU). Never ! 

Emma, Not when you're a man ? 

Alb, I would not be a man to see that time : 
I'd rather die, now that I am a child. 
Than live to be a man, and not love you ! 

Emma. Live — live to be a man, and love your 
mother ! 

[They embrace — Albert rum off into the cottage. 
Why should my heart sink ? *tis for this we rear them ! 
Cherish their tiny limbs ; pine if a thorn 
But mar their tender skin ; gather them to us 
Closer than miser hugs his bag of gold ; 
Bear more for them than slave, who makes his flesh 
A casket for the rich purloined gem — 
To send them forth into wintry world 
To brave its flaws and tempests ! — They must go ; 
Far better, then, they go with hearty will ! 
Be that my consolation. — Nestling as 
He is, he is the making of a bird 
Will own no cowering wing. Twas fine— Twas ftne 
To see my eaglet, on the verge o' the nest. 
Baffling Jiimself at sight of the huge gulf 
He feels anon hell have the wing to soar ! 
Ee-enter Albert from the Cottage, with a bow and ar- 
rows, and a rude target, which he sets up during the 
first lines, laying his bow and quiver on the ground. 
What have you there ? 
Alh. My bow and arrows, mother. 
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Emma. When will you use them like your fkther, 
boy? 

Alh, Some time, I hope. 

Emma. You brag ! There's not an archer 
In all Helvetia can compare with him ! 

Alb. But Tm his son ; and when I am a man, 
I may be like him. Mother, do I brag 
To think I some time may be like my father ? 
If so, then is it he that teaches me ; 
For ever as I wonder at his skill. 
He calls me boy, and says I must do more 
When I become a man ! 

Emm>a. May you be such 
A man as he 1 — If Heaven wills, better ! — ^1*11 
Not quarrel with its work ; yet 'twill content me 
If you are only such a man ! 

Alh. Ill show you 
How I can shoot. [ShooU.] Look, mother ! there's 

within 
An inch ! 

Emma. fy ! it wants a hand. [Ooing into the 

cottage. 
Alh. A hand's 
An inch for me. Ill hit it yet. Now for it ! [Shoots 

again. * 

[While Albert continues to shoot, the light gra- 
dually approaches the base of the mountains vn 
the distance, and spreads itself over the lake 
and valley. 
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Enter Tell, watching Albert some time in silence. 

Tell, That's scarce a miss that comes so near the 
mark ! 

Well aim'd, young archer ! With what ease he draws 
The how ! To see those sinews, who'd helieve 
Such vigour lodged in them ? Well aim'd again ! 
There plays the skill will thin the chamois' herd. 
And hring the lammer-geyer from the cloud 
To earth. Perhaps do greater feats — Perhaps 
Make man its quarry, when he dares to tread 
Upon his fellow-men ! That little arm. 
His mother's palm can span, may help, anon. 
To pull a sinewy tyrant from his seat, 
And from their chains a prostrate people lift 
To liherty I I'd be content to die. 
Living to see that day ! — What, Albert I 
Alh. Ah!— 

My father ! [Running to Tell, whx> embraces him. 

Emma, [Run7iing from the cottage.] William ! — 
Welcome, welcome William ! 
I did not look for you till noon, and thought 
How long 'twould be ere noon would come ; You're 
come — 

How soon 'twill now be here and gone ! William ! 
When you are absent from me, I count time 
By minutes ; which, when you are here, flies by 
In hours, that are not noted till they're out ! 
Now this is happiness ! Joy's doubly joy 
That comes before the time — It is a debt, 
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Paid ere 'tis due, which fills the owner's heart 
With gratitude, and jet 'tis but his own I 
And are you well ? and has the chase proved good ? 
How has it fared with you ? Come in ; I'm sure 
You want refreshment, William. 

TeU. No ; I shared 
A herdsman's meal, upon whose lonely chalet 
I chanced to light. I've had bad sport ! My track 
Lay with the wind, which to the startlish game 
Betray'd me still. One only prize ; and that 
I gave mine humble host. You raise the bow 
Too fast. [To Albert, who has returned to his practice.] 
Bring't slowly to the eye — [Albert shoots. 
You've miss'd. 

How often have you hit the mark to-day ? 

AU>, Not once yet. 

TeU. You're not steady. I perceived 
You waver'd now. Stand firm ! — Let every limb 
Be braced as marble, and as motionless. 
Stand like the sculptor's statue on the gate 
Of Altorf, that looks life, yet neither breathes 
Nor stirs. [Albert shoots.] That's better ! 

Emfna. William! William!-— 0! 
To be the parents of a boy like that ! — 
Why speak you not — and wherefore do you sigh ? 
What's in your heart to keep the transport out 
That fills up mine, when looking on our child. 
Till it o'erflows mine eye ? [ Axbert shoots. 

TeU. You've miss'd again ! 
Dost see the mark ? Rivet your eye to it ! 

A 
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There let it stick, fast as the arrow would, 
Could you but send it there ! 

Emma. Why, William, don't 
You answer me ? [Albert shoots. 

Tell, Again ! How would you fare, 
Suppose a wolf should cross your path, and you 
Alone, with but your bow, and only time 
To fix a single arrow ? *Twould not do 
To miss the wolf! You said, the other day. 
Were you a man, you'd not let Gesler live — 
'Twas easy to say that. Suppose you, now. 
Your life or his depended on that shot ! — 
Take care ! That's Gesler ! Now for liberty ! 
Eight to the tyrant's heart ! [Albert shoots,'] Well 

done, my boy ! 
Come here ! — Now, Emma, I will answer you : 
Do I not love you ? Do I not love our child ? 
Is not that cottage dear to me, where I 
Was bom ? How many acres would I give 
That little vineyard for, which I have watch'd 
And tended since I was a child ? Those crags 
And peaks — what spired city would I take 
To live in, in exchange for them ? — ^Yet what 
Are these to me ? What is this boy to me ? 
What art thou Emma, to me — ^when a breath 
Of Gesler's can take all ! 

Emm^a, 0, William, think 
How little is that all to him — too little 
For Gesler, sure, to take. Bethink, thee, William, 
We have no treasure. 
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TeU. Have we not? Have we 
No treasure ? How ! No treasure ? What I 
Hare we not liberty ? — That precious ore, 
That pearl, that gem, the tyrant covets most ; 
Yet can*t ei\joy himself— for which he drains 
His coffers of their coin — his land of blood ; 
Goes without sleep— pines himself sallow-pale — 
Yea, makes a pawn of his own soul — lacks ease — 
Frets, till the bile gnaws appetite away — 
Forgets both heaven and hell, only to strip 
The wearer of it ! Emma, we have that, 
And that's enough for Gesler ! 

Emma, Then, indeed. 
My William, we have much to fear ! 

TeU. We have ! 
And best it is we know how much. Then, Emma, 
Make up thy mind, wife ! Make it up ! Remember 
What wives and mothers on these very hills ^ 
Once breathed the air you breathe. Helvetia 
Hath chronicles, the masters of the world, 
As they were call'd — ^the Romans — kept for her I 
And in those chronicles I've heard 'tis writ— 
And praise set down by foes must needs be true — 
*Tis writ, I say, that when the Rhetians — 
They were the early tenants of those hills — 
Withstood the lust of Roman tyranny. 
With Claudius Drusus, and a certain Nero, 
Sons-in-law of Octavius Osdsar, at 
Its head — the Rhetian women — when the men 
By numbers overmatch'd at last gave way— 
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Seeing that liberty was gone, threw life 

And nature, too, as worthless, after it ; 

Eush'd through the gaping ranks of them that fled. 

And on the dripping weapons of the red 

Resistless van impaled themselves and children ! 

Emma. 0, William ! 

TeU. Emma, let the boy alone ! 
Don't clasp him so — 'Twill soften him ! Go, sir ! 
See if the valley sends us visitors 
To-day. Some friend, perchance, may need thy guid- 
ance. 

Away ! [Albert goes out.] He's better from thee, 
Emma! 
The time 

Is come, a mother on her breast should fold 

Her arms, as they had done with such endearments. 

And bid her children go from her to hunt 

For danger — which will presently hunt them — 

The less to heed it ! 

Emma, William, you are right. 
The task you set me I will try to do. 
I would not live myself to be a slave — 
I would not live to be the dam of one ! 
No ! woman as I am, I would not, William ! 
Then choose my course for me. Whate'er it is, 
I will say, ay, and do it, too— Suppose 
To dress my little stripling for the war. 
And take him by the hand, and lead him to't ! 
Yes, I would do it at thy bidding, William, 
Without a tear — say that I would do it — 
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Though, now I only talk of doing it, 

I can't help shedding one ! [Weeps. 
TeU. Did I not choose thee 

From out the fairest of the maids of Uri, 

Less that in beauty thou didst them surpass, 

Than that thy soul that beauty overmatch'd ? 

Why rises on thy matron cheek that blush. 

Mantling it fresh as in thy virgin mom. 

But that I did so ? Do I wonder, then, 

To find thee equal to the task of virtue. 

Although a hard one ? No, I wonder not ! 

Why should I, Emma, make thy heart acquainted 

With ills I could shut out from it — rude guests 

For such a home ! Here, only, we have had 

Two hearts ; in all things else — in love, in faith. 

In hope, and joy that never had but one ! 
But henceforth we must have but one, here, also. 
Emma. 0, William, you have wrong'd me— kindly 
wrong'd me ! 
When ever yet was happiness the test 
Of love in man or woman ? Who'd not hold 
To that which must advantage him ? Who*d not 
Keep promise to a feast, or mind his pledge 
To share a rich man's purse ? There's not a churl, 
However base, but might be thus approved 
Of most unswerving constancy. But that 
Which loosens churls, ties friends ! or changes them. 
Only to stick the faster. William ! William ! 
That man knew never yet the love of woman. 
Who never had an ill to share with her ! 

J 
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Tell. Not even to know that, would I in so 
Ungentle partnership engage thee, Emma, 
If will could help it ; but necessity. 
The master yet of will, how strong soe'er. 
Compels me, prove thee. When I wedded thee. 
The land was free ! O I with what pride I used 
To walk these hills, and look up to my God, 
And bless him that it was so ! It was free ! — 
From end to end, from cliff to lake 'twas free ! — 
Free as our torrents are that leap our rocks. 
And pbugh our valleys, without asking leave ; 
Or as our peaks that wear their caps of snow. 
In very presence of the regal sun ! 
How happy was I in it then ! I loved 
Its very storms 1 Yes, Emma, I have sat 
In my boat at night, when, midway o*er the lake. 
The stars went out, and down the mountain gorge 
The wind came roaring — I have sat and eyed 
The thunder breaking from his cloud, and smiled 
To see him shake his lightnings o*er my head. 
And think I had no master save his own ! 
You know the jutting cliff round which a track 
Up hither winds, whose base is but the brow 
To such another one, with scanty room 
For two-a-breast to pass ? O'ertaken there 
By the mountain blast, I've laid me flat, along ; 
And while gust follow'd gust, more furiously. 
As if to sweep me o er the horrid brink. 
And I have thought of other lands, whose storms 
Are summer flaws to those of mine, and just 
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Have wish'd me there — the thought that mine was free 
Has checked that wish, and I have raised my head, 
And cried in thraldom to that furious wind, 
Blow on ! This is the land of liberty ! 

James Sheridan Enowles. 



A PSALM OF LIFE. 



Tell me not, in mournful numbers, 
Life is but an empty dream ! 

For the soul is dead that slumbers, 
And things are not what they seem. 

Life is real ! Life is earnest ! 

And the grave is not its goal ! 
Dust thou art, to dust retumest. 

Was not spoken of the soul. 

Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 
Is our destined end or way ; 

But to act that each to-morrow 
Finds us farther than to-day. 
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Art is long, and time is fieeting. 

And our hearts, though stoat and brave. 

Still, like muffled drams, are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave. 

In the worid's broad field of battle. 

In the biyouac of Life, 
Be not like dumb, driven cattle ! 

Be a hero in the strife I 

Trust no Future, howe'er pleasant ! 

Let the dead Past bury its dead ! 
Act — act in the living Present ! 

Heart within, and God overhead ! 

Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime. 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time ; 

Footprints that perhaps another. 
Sailing o'er life's solemn main, 

A forlorn and shipwrecked brother. 
Seeing, shall take heart again. 

Let us then be up and doing. 

With a heart for any fate ; 
Still achieving, stiU pursuing, 

Learn to labour and to wait. 



Longfellow. 
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SIR BALAAM. 

Where LondoD*s column, pointing at tbe skies, 

Like a tall bully, lifts the head, and lies ; 

There dwelt a citizen of sober fame, 

A plain good man, and Balaam was his name : 

Religious, punctual, frugal, and so forth ; 

His word would pass for more than he was worth. 

One solid dish his week-day meal affords, 

An added pudding solemnised the Lord^s : 

Constant at church, and ^Change ; his gains were sure, 

His givings rare, save farthings to the poor. 

The devil was piqued such saintship to behold. 
And longed to tempt him, like good Job of old : 
But Satan now is wiser than of yore. 
And tempts by making rich, not making poor. 

Boused by the Prince of Air, the whirlwinds sweep 
The surge, and plunge his father in the deep ; 
Then full against his Cornish lands they roar, 
And two rich shipwrecks bless the lucky shore. 

Sir Balaam now, he lives like other folks. 
He takes his chirping pint, and cracks his jokes : 
" Live like yourself," was soon my lady's word ; 
And lo I two puddings smoked upon the board. 

Asleep and naked as an Indian lay. 
An honest factor stole a gem away : 
He pledged it to the knight ; the knight had wit. 
So kept the diamond, and the rogue was bit. 
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Some scruple rose, but thus he eased his thought, 
** 111 now give sixpence where I gave a groat ; 
Where once I went to church 111 now go twice — 
And am so clear, too, of all other vice." 

The tempter saw his time ; the work he plied ; 
Stocks and subscriptions pour on every side. 
Till all the Demon makes his full descent 
In one abundant shower of cent, per cent.. 
Sinks deep within him, and possesses whole. 
Then dubs director, and secures his soul. 

Behold Sir Balaam now a man of spirit. 
Ascribes his gettings to his parts and merit ; 
What late he called a blessing, now was wit, 
And God's good providence, a lucky hit. 
Things change their titles, as our manners turn. 
His counting-house employed the Sunday mom : 
Seldom at church ('twas such a busy life). 
But duly sent his femuly and wife. 
There (so the devil ordained) one Christmas-tide 
My good old lady catched a cold and died. 

A nymph of quali|;y admires our knight, 
He marries, bows at court, and grows polite : 
Leaves the dull cits, and joins (to please the fedr) 
The well-bred cuckolds in St James's air. 
Jn Britain's senate he a seat obtains. 
And one more pensioner St. Stephen gains. 
My lady falls to play ; so bad her chuice. 
He must repair it ; takes a bribe firom France ; 
The House impeach him ; Goningsby harangues ; 
The court forsake him, and Sir Balaam hangs. 
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Wife, son, and daughter, Satan ! are thy own, 
His wealth, jet dearer, forfeit to the crown : 
The devil and the king divide the prize. 
And sad Sir Balaam curses God, and dies. 

Pope. 



LITTLE JIM. 

The cottage was a thatch 'd one, 

The outside old and mean, 
Yet every thing within that cot, 

Was wondVous neat and clean. 

The night was dark and stormy, 

The wind was howling wild, — 
A patient mother watch'd heside 

The death-hed of her child. 

A little worn out creature. 

His once hright eyes grown dim, 
It was a collier's only child. 

They call'd him Little Jim. 

i 
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And oh ! to see the briny tears, 
Fast hurrying down her cheek, 

As she ofifer'd up a prayer in thought, — 
She was a&aid to speak, 

Lest she might waken one she loved, 

Far better than her life. 
For she had all a mother's love. 

Had that poor collier's wife. 

With hands uplifted see she kneels. 

Beside the sufferer's bed, 
And prays that He will spare her boy, 

And take herself instead. 

She gets her answer from the child. 
Soft fall these words from him, — 

" Mother, the angels do so smile. 
And beckon Little Jim. 

" I have no pain, dear mo ther, now. 

But oh ! I am so dry, 
Just moisten poor Jim's lips again, — 

And mother, don't you cry." 

With gentle trembling haste, she held, 

The tea-cup to his lips ; 
He smiled to thank her as he took. 

Three little tiny sips. 
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Tell father when he comes from work, 
I said good-night to him, — 
And mother now, 111 go to sleep,** — 
Alas i poor Little Jim. 

She saw that he was dying ; — 

The child she loved so dear, 
Had utter*d the last words that she 

Might ever hope to hear. 

The cottage door was open*d, — 

The collier's step is heard, — 
The father and the mother meet, — 

Yet neither speak a word. 

He felt that all was over,— 

He knew his child was dead, — 
He took the candle in his hand, — 

And walk*d up to the bed. 

His quivering lips gave token. 

Of the grief he*d fain conceal ; — 
And now his wife has join'd him — 

The stricken couple kneel. 

With hearts bow*d down with sadness, 

They humbly ask of Him, — 
In heaven once more to meet again, 

Their own dear Little Jim. 

Written by a Collier. 

N 

4 
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ALL THE WORLD'S A STAGE. 



Jacques in As You Like It. 



All the world 's a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players ; 
They have their exits, and their entrances ; 
And one man in his time plays many parts, 
His acts heing seven ages. At first, the infant. 
Mewling and puking in the nurse's arms : 
Then, the whining schoolboy, with his satchel, 
And shining morning face, creeping like snail 
Unwillingly to school : and then, the lover, 
Sighing like furnace, with a woeful ballad 
Made to his mistress* eyebrow : then, a soldier, 
Full of strange oaths, and bearded like the pard. 
Jealous in honour, sudden and quick in quarrel, 
Seeking the bubble reputation 
Even in the cannon's mouth : and then the justice. 
In fair round belly, with good capon lined. 
With eyes severe, and beard of formal cut. 
Full of wise saws and modem instances, 
And so he plays his part : the sixth age shifts 
Into the lean and slippered pantaloon ; 
With spectacles on nose, and pouch on side ; 
His youthful hose, well saved, a world too wide 
For his shrunk shank ; and his big, manly voice. 
Turning again toward childish treble, pipes 
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And whistles in his sound : last scene of aU, 

That ends this strange eventful history, 

Is second childishness, a mere obliyion ; 

Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans everything. 

Shakespere. 



THE NEWCASTLE APOTHECARY. 



A ham in many a country town we know. 
Professing openly with Death to wrestle : 

Entering the field against the grimly foe, 
Armed with a mortar and a pestle. 

Yet some affirm, no enemies they are ; 
But meet just like prize-fighters in a fair. 
Who first shake hands before they box, 
Then give each other plaguy knocks. 
With all the love and kindness of a brother. 
So (many a suffering patient saith) 
Though the Apothecary fights with Death, 
Still they're sworn friends to one another. 
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A member of the iEsculapian line, 
Lived at Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; 
No man could better gild a pill ; 

Or make a bill ; 
Or mix a draught, or bleed, or blister ; 
Or draw a tooth out of your bead ; 
Or chatter scandal by your bed ; 

Or spread a plaster. 

His fiame full six miles round the country ran, 
In short, in reputation he was solus ! 

All the old women called him " a fine man !" — 
His name was Bolus. 

Benjamin Bolus, though in trade, 
(Which oftentimes will genius fetter), 

B.ead works of fancy, it is said. 
And cultivated the Belles Lettres. 

And why should this be thought so odd ? 

Can't men have taste who cure a phthysic ? 
Of poetry though patron god, 

Apollo patronizes physic. 

Bolus loved verse, and took so much delight in*t. 

That his prescriptions he resolved to write in*t. 

No opportunity he e'er let pass 

Of writing the directions on his labels, 
In dapper couplets, like Gay's Fables ; 

Or rather like the lines in Hvdihras. 
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Apothecary's verse ! — and where*s the treason ? 

*T is simply honest dealing ; — not a crime ; 
When patients swallow physic without reason, 

It is but fair to give a little rhyme. 

He had a patient lying at Death's door, 

Some three miles from the town, it might be four ; 
To whom, one evening, Bolus sent an article, 

In pharmacy, that's caUed cathartical. 
And on the label of the stuff 

He wrote this verse ; 
Which one would think was clear enough 
And terse, — 
" When taken, 
" To he well shaken:' 
Next morning, early. Bolus rose ; 

And to the patient's house he goes 
Upon his pad. 
Who a vile trick of stumbling had : 
It was indeed a very sorry hack ; 
But that's of course ; 
For what's expected from a horse 
With an apothecary on his back ? 

Bolus arrived, and gave a double tap. 
Between a single and a double rap. 

Knocks of this kind 

Are given by gentlemen who teach to dance ; 
By fiddlers, and by opera-singers : 
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One loud, and then a little one behind, 
As if the knocker fell by chance 
Out of their fingers. 

The servant let him in, with dismal jGsu^e, 
Long as a courtier's out of place — 

Portending some disaster ; 
John's countenance as rueful looked, and grim, 
As if the Apothecary had physicked him. 

And not his master. 

** Well, how's the patient?" Bolus said : 
John shook his head. 
" Indeed? — ^hum ! — ha ! — that's very odd ; 
" He took the draught ?"— John gave a nod. 
"Well — ^how? — ^What then? — Speak out, you dunce!" 
" Why then," says John, " we shook him once." 
" Shook him ! — how ?" Bolus stammered out : 
" We jolted him about." 
** Zounds ! — shake a patient, man — a shake wont do." 
" No, sir — and so we gave him two." 

" Two shakes !— odds curse ! 

" 'T would make the patient worse." 
" It did so, sir — and so a third we tried." 
'* Well, and what then ?" — •« Then, sir, my master — 
died." 

COLMAN. 
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MISCHIEF-MAKERS. 

Oh ! could there in this world be found 
Some little spot of happj ground, 
Where village pleasures might go round 

Without the village tattling ! 
How doubly blest thafplace would be, 
Where all might dwell in liberty, 
Free from the bitter misery 

Of gossip's endless prattling. 

If such a spot were really known, 
Dame Peace might claim it as her own ; 
And in it she might fix her throne, 

For ever and for ever : 
There, like a queen, might reign and live. 
While every one would soon forgive 
The little slights they might receive, 

And be offended never. 

Tis mischief-makers that remove 

Far from our hearts the warmth of love, 

And lead us all to disapprove 

What gives another pleasure. 
They seem to take one's^part — but when 
They've heard our cares, unkindly then 
They soon retail them all again, 

Mix'd with their poisonous measure. 
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And then they've such a cunning way, 

Of telling ill-meant tales : they say, 

" Don't mention what IVe said, I pray ; — 

I would not tell another ; " — 
Straight to your neighbour's house they go, 
Narrating everything they know ; 
And break the peace of high and low. 

Wife, — husband, — ^friend, — and brother. 

Oh ! that the mischief-making crew 
Were all reduced to one or two, 
And they were painted red or blue, 

That every one might know them ! 
Then would our villagers forget 
To rage and quarrel, fume and fret. 
And fall into an angry pet. 

With things so much below them. 

For, 'tis a sad degrading part 
To make another's bosom smart. 
And plant a dagger in the heart * 

We ought to love and cherish ! 
Then — ^let us evermore be found 
In quietness with all around. 
While friendship, joy, and peace abound, — 

And angry feelings perish ! 



F. C. G. 
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THE HAPPIEST DEATH. 

BBZHG THB NARRATIVB OF AN XIVCIDBMT WHICH OOOURRSD AT A 
DINMBB PABTT. 

" Whioh is the happiest death to die ? " 
" Oh ! " said one, " if I might but choose, 

Long at the gate of bliss would I lie 

And feast my spirit, ere it fly, 
With bright, celestial views. 

Mine were a lingering death, without pain ; 
A death which all might love to see, 
And mark how bright and sweet should be 

The victory I shall gain." 

" Fain would I catch a hymn of love, 
From those angel harps that ring above ; 
And sing it as my parting breath 
Quivered, and expired in death. 
So that those on earth might hear 
The harp-notes of another sphere, 
And mark when nature faints and dies 
Where springs of heavenly life arise ; 
And gather from the death they view 
A ray of hope to light them through 
When they should be departing too.'' 

" No," said another, " so not I ; 

Sudden as thought is the death I would die. 
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"I would suddenly lay my shackles by — 
Nor bear a single pang at parting — 
Nor see the tear of sorrow starting — 
Nor hear the quivering lips that bless me — 
Nor feel the hands of love that press me — 
Nor the frame with mortal terror shaking — 
Nor the heart when love's soft bonds are breaking — 
So would I die. 

"All joy without a pang to cloud it — 
All bliss without a pain to shroud it — 
Not slain, but caught up, as it were, 
To meet my Saviour in the air — 
So would I die. 

" Oh ! how bright are the realms of light, 
Bursting at once upon my sight. 

Even so 1 long to go 

These parting hours — ^how sad and slow." 

His voice grew dim, — and fix'd was his eye 
As if gazing on visions of ecstasy. 
The hue of his cheek, and his lips decayed. 
Around his mouth a sweet smile played. 

They looked — he was dead ! 

His spirit had fled, 
Painless and swift as his own desire ! 

The soul undress'd 

From its mortal rest, 

f- 
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Had Stepped in that heavenly car of fire ! 

And prov'd how bright 

Were the realms of light 
Bursting at once upon the sight. 

Anonymous. 



SAINT PHILIP NEEI AND THE YOUTH. 

Saint Philip Neri, as old readings say, 

Met a young stranger in Homers streets one day ; 

And being ever courteously inclined 

To give young folks a sober turn of mind, 

He fell into discourse with him ; and thus 

The dialogue they held comes down to us. 

St, Tell me what brings you, gentle youth, to Rome ? 

r. To make myself a scholar, sir, I come. 

St. And, when you are one, what do you intend? 

Y. To be a priest, I hope, sir, in the end. 

St, Suppose it so — what have you next in view ? 

Y, That I may get to be a canon, too. 

St, Well ; and how then ? 

Y. Why, then, for aught I know, 

I may be made a bishop. 

St, Be it so — 

What then ? 
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Y, Why, cardioars a high degree — 

And yet my lot it possibly may be. 

St. Suppose it was, what then ? 

Y. Why, who can say 

But IVe a chance of being a pope one day ? 

St. Well, having worn the mitre and red hat. 
And triple crown, what follows after that ? 

Y. Nay, there is nothing further, to be sure, 
Upon this earth that wishing can procure : 
When IVe enjoyed a dignity so high. 
As long as God shall please, then I must die. 

St. What ! must you die ? fond youth ! and at the best 
But wish, and hope, and may be all the rest ! 
Take my advice — whatever may betide, 
For that which must be, first of all provide ; 
Then think of that which may be, and indeed, 
When well prepared, who knows what may succeed ? 
But you may be, as you are pleased to hope, 
Priest, canon, bishop, cardinal, and pope. 

Db. Btrom. 



THERE'S AYE SOMETHING BETTER 
BEFORE US. 

In the battle o' life, when new troubles oppress. 

And fortune appears to disdain us ; 
When the weel-hoorded shillings are fast growin' less, 

That only hard toU can regain us, — 
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We maunna sit doon at the brink o* dispair, 
But gaze through the cloud that hangs o*er us, 

And maybe, wha kens, we shall see written there, 
" There's aye something better before us." 

Although o' one evening o' happinoss we 

Hae naething at all to assure us. 
And though o* the fruits of one puir labour-fee 

There may be few dainties to spare us — 
We maunna indulge in the grumbler's sin. 

Lest angel Content should abhor us, 
But crown wi' a glance at the regions above,. 

" There's aye something better before us." 

When castles we build on the houp o' guid health. 

Aft lameness or sickness deceives us ; 
And aften o'wark, aye the chief source o' wealth. 

The word o' a maister bereaves us. 
Sore, sore, is the grief such disasters may bring, 

E'en though our kind neebors deplore us ; 
But sorrow leans lightly on hearts that can sing, 

" There's aye something better before us." 

Ye Great, wha puir Labour can grind at your will, 

Unchecked by a conscience within ye, 
I warn ye, defiant we look on ye still. 

And free as the lark soar above ye. 
In vain, the north blast o' your anger may blaw. 

In vain, perched on pride, ye ignore us. 
Until ye can tak' the sweet solace awa', 

" There's aye something better before us." 

David Wingatb. 
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robber's agent — ^the alehoase's benefiictor — his wife*s 
sorrow — his children's trouble — his own shame — his 
neighbour's scoflf — the picture of a beast — ^the monster 
of a man !" 

Dr. Dodd. 



A PLAIN MAN'S PHILOSOPHY. 

Fye a guinea I can spend, 

Tve a wife, and IVe a friend. 
And a troop of little children at mj knee, John Brown ; 

I've a cottage of my own 

With the ivy overgrown, 
And a garden with a view of the sea, John Brown ; 

I can sit at my door 

By my shady sycamore. 
Large of heart, though of very small estate, John Brown ; 

So, come and drain a glass 

In my arbour as you pass. 
And 111 tell you what I love and what I hate, John 
Brown. 

I love the song of birds. 

And the children's early words. 
And a loving woman's voice, low and sweet, John Brown ; 

But I hate a false pretence. 

And a want of common sense. 
And arrogance, and fawning, and deceit, John Brown ; 
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I love the meadow flowers, 

And the hrier in the bowers, 
And I love an open face without guile, J'ohn Brown ; 

But I hate a selfish knave, 

And a proud, contented slave, 
And a lout who'd rather borrow than he*d toil, John 
Brown. 

I love a simple song 
That awakes emotions strong. 
And the word of hope that raises him who faints, John 
Brown ; 

And I hate the constant whine 

Of the foolish who repine, 
And torn their good to evil bj complaints, John Brown ; 

But even when I hate, 

If I seek my garden gate. 
And survey the world around me, and above, John 
Brown, 

The hatred flies my mind. 

And I sigh for human kind, 
And excuse the faults of those I cannot love, John 
Brown. 

So, if you like my ways. 

And the comfort of my days, 
I will tell you how I live so unvex'd, John Brown ; 

I never scorn my health, 

Nor sell my soul for wealth. 
Nor destroy one day the pleasures of the next, John 
Brown ; 
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IVe parted with my pride, 

And I take the sunny side, 
For Tve found it worse than folly to be sad, John Brown ; 

I keep my conscience clear, 

IVe a hundred pounds a year, 
And I manage to exist and to be glad, John Brown. 

Charles Mackat. 



THE BUNDLE OF STICKS. 

A GOOD old man, no matter where. 
Whether in York or Lancashire, 
Or on a hill, or in a dale, — 
It cannot much concern the tale, — 
Had children very much like others. 
Composed of sisters and of brothers ; 
In life he had not much to give. 
Save his example how to live ; 
His luck was what his neighbours had, 
For some were good and some were bad ! 
When of their father death bereft *em 
His good advice was all he left *em. 
This good old man, who long had lain 
Afflicted with disease and pain. 
With difficulty drew his breath, 
And felt the sure approach of death. 
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He caird his children round his bed, 
And with a feel)le voice he said : 

Alas, alas, my children dear, 
I well perceive m j end is near ; 
I suffer much, but kiss the rod, 
And bow me to the will of God. 
Yet, ere from you I'm quite removed, 
From you whom I have always loved ; 
I wish to give you all my blessing, 
And leave you with a useful lesson ; 
That when I*ve left this world of care. 
Each may his testimony bear, 
How much my latest thoughts inclined 
To prove me tender, good, and kind ! 
Observe that faggot on the ground, 
With twisted hazel firmly bound." 
The children tum'd their eyes that way. 
And view'd the faggot as it lay ; 
But wonder'd what their father meant ; 
Who thus expounded his intent ; 
" I wish that all of you would take it, 
And try if any one can break it." 

Obedient to the good old man. 
They all to try their strength began : 
Now boy, now girl, now he, now she. 
Applied the &ggot to their knee ; 
They tugg'd, and strain*d, and tried again. 
But still they tugg'd, and tried in vain : 
In vain their skill and strength exerted ; 
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The faggot every effort thwarted ; 
And, when their labour vain they found, 
They flung the faggot on the ground. 

Again the good old man proceeded 
To give the instruction which they needed : 
" Untwist," said he, "the hazel bind. 
And let the faggot be disjoined." 
Then stick by stick, and twig by twig. 
The little children and the big, 
Following the words their father spoke. 
Each sprig and spray they quickly broke ; 
" There father !" all began to cry, 
*' I've broken mine ! — and I ! and I ! " 
Replied the sire : " 'Twas my intent 
My family to represent ! 
While you are join'd in friendship's throng, 
My dearest children, youH be strong : 
But, if by quarrel and dispute. 
You undermine affection's root, 
And thus the strength 'ning cord divide, 
Then vdll my children ill betide ; 
E'en beasts of prey in bands unite, 
And kindly for each other fight ; 
And shall not every Christian be 
Join'd in sweet links of amity ? 
If separate, youH each be weak ; 
Each, like a single stick, will break ; 
But if you're firm, and true, and hearty, 
The world and all its spite, can't part ye." 
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The father having closed his lesson, 
Proceeded to pronounce his blessing : 
Embraced them all, then pray'd and sigh'd, 
Look'd up, and dropp'd his head — and died. 

H. More. 



JULIUS C^SAR. 
Act III. Scene 4. — The Forum. 

Enter a throng of Citizens, bawling "Silence!" — 
Brutus, and another crowd of Citizens. Brutus 
goes into the rostrum. 

Citizens. Silence! silence! 
3nd Citizens. The noble Brutus is ascended : — 
Silence ! 

Brutus. Be patient till the last. — Romans, country- 
men, and lovers! hear me for my cause: and be 
silent, that you may hear: believe me for mine 
honour ; and have respect to mine honour, that you 
may believe : censure me in your >visdom ; and awake 
your senses, that you may the better judge. If there 
be any in this assembly, any dear friend of CsBsar^s, to 
him I say, that Brutus* love to Caesar was no less than 
his. If then that friend demand, why Brutus rose 
against CsBsar, this is my answer : — Not that I loved 
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(For Brutus is an honourable man, 

So are they all, all honourable men) — 

Come I to speak in Csdsar's funeral. 

He was my friend, faithful and just to me : 

But Brutus says, he was ambitious ; 

(And Brutus is an honourable man.) 

He hath brought many captives home to Rome, 

Wliose ransoms did the general cofiPers fill ; 

Did this in Csesar seem ambitious ? 

When that the poor have cried, Caesar hath wept : 

Ambition should be made of sterner stuff: 

Yet Brutus says, he was ambitious ; 

(And Brutus is an honourable man.) 

You all did see, that on the Lupercal, 

I thrice presented him a kingly crown, 

Which he did thrice refuse ; was this ambition ? 

Yet Brutus says he was ambitious ; 

(And, sure, he is an honourable man.) 

I speak, not to disprove what Brutus spoke. 

But here I am to speak what I do know. 

You all did love him once, — ^not without cause ; 

What cause withholds, you, then to mourn for him ? 

O judgment, thou art fled to brutish beasts, 

And men have lost their reason ! — Bear with me : 

My heart is in the coffin there with Caesar, 

And I must pause till it come back to me. {wseps) 

Snd Citizen. Marked ye his words ? He would not 
take the crown ; 
Therefore, 'tis certain, he was not ambitious. 

1st Citizen* There's not a nobler man in Borne than 
Antony. 
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3md C^ttizbn. Now mark him, he begins again to speak. 

Antony. But yesterday, the word of GsBsar might 
Have stood against the world : now lies he there, 
And none so poor to do him reverence. 

masters ! if I were disposed to stir 
Your hearts and minds to mutiny and rage, 

1 should do Brutus wrong, and Gassius wrong. 
Who, you all know, are honourable men : 

I will not do them wrong ; I rather choose 
To wrong the dead, to wrong myself, and you. 
Than I will wrong such honourable men. 
But here's a parchment, with the seal of OsBsar, — 
I found it in his closet, — 'tis his will : 
Let but the commons hear this testament, 
(Which, pardon me, I do not mean to read,) 
And they would go and kiss dead Caesar's wounds. 
And dip their napkins in his sacred blood : 
Yea, beg a hair of him for memory. 
And, dying, mention it within their wills, 
Bequeathing it as a rich legacy, unto their issue. 
2nd Citizen. Well hear the will. Read it, Mark 
Antony. 

Citizens. The will ! the will ! we will hear CsBsar's will . 
Antont. Have patience, gentle friends : I must not 
read it ; 

It is not meet you know how Caesar lov'd you. 
You are not wood, you are not stone, but men ; 
And, being men hearing the will of Caesar, 
It will inflame you, it will make you mad : 
'Tis good you know not that you are his heirs ; 
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For if you should, O, what would come of it ! 
1st Citizen. Bead the will ; we'll hear it, Antony ; 

You shall read us the will ! — Caesar's will. 
Antony. Will you be patient? Will you stay awhile ? 

I have o'ershot myself, to tell you of it. 

I fear I wrong the honourable men 

Whose daggers have stabb'd CsBsar ; I do fear it. 
2nd Citizen. They were traitors : Honourable men ! 
All the Citizens. The will I the testament ! 

Antont. You will compel me then to read the will? 

Then, make a ring about the corpse of Caesar, 

And let me shew you him that made the will. 

Shall I descend ? And will you give me leave ? 
2nd Citizen. Descend : you shall have leave ! 
Citizens. Come down, come down ! 

(Antony quits the rostrum and goes to the head of 
the body.) 

1st Citizen. Room for Mark Antony ; most noble 
Antony. 

Citizens. Stand back ! room ! bear back ! 
Antony. If you have tears, prepare to shed them 
now ; — 

You all do know this mantle : I remember 

The first time ever Caesar put it on ; 

Twas on a summer's evening, in his tent, 

That day he overcame the Nervii — 

Look, in this place, ran Cassius' dagger through ; 

See, what a rent the envious Casca made : 

Through this, the well-beloved Brutus stabb'd ; 
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And, as he plucked his cursed steel awaj, 
Mark how the blood of CsBsar foUow'd it, 
As rushing out of doors, to be resoly'd 
If Brutus so unkindly knock'd, or no ! 
For Brutus, as you know, was Ceesar's angel : 
Judge, you gods, how dearly Caesar loved him ! 
This was the most unkindest cut of all : 
For when the noble Geasar saw him stab, 
Ingratitude, more strong than traitors' arms, 
Quite vanquished him : then burst his mighty 
heart ; 

And, in his mantle muffling up his faoe» 
Even at the base of Pompey's statue, 
Which all the while ran blood, great Caesar fell. 
0, what a fall was there, my countrymen ! 
Then I, and you, and all of us fell down, 
"Whilst bloody treason flourish 'd over us. — 
O, now you weep and, I perceive, you feel 
The dint of pity : these are gracious drops, 
Kind souls ! what ! weep you, when you but behold 
Our Caesar's vesture wounded ? Look you here. 
Here is himself, marr'd, as you see, with traitors ! 

1st Citizen. O, noble Caesar ! 

2nd Citizen. We will be revenged ! Revenge ! 

Seek — burn — fire — kill — slay! — let not a traitor 
live ! 

Antony. Stay, countrymen. 

1st Citizen. Peace there ! — Hear the noble Antony 
2nd Citizen. We'll hear him, well follow him, we'll 
die with him ! 
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Antont. Good friends, sweet Mends, let me not stir 
you up 

To such a sudden flood of mutiny. 
They that have done this deed are honourable ; . 
What private griefs they have, alas, I know not, 
That made them do it; They are wise and 

honourable : 
And will, no doubt, with reasons answer you. 
I come not, friends, to steal away your hearts : 
I am no orator, as Brutus is ; 
But, as you know me all, a plain blunt man. 
That love my friend : and that they know full well 
That gave me public leave to speak of him ; 
For I have neither wit, nor words, nor worth. 
Action, nor utterance, nor the power of speech. 
To stir men's blood : I only speak right on ; 
I tell you that, which you yourselves do know; 
Show you sweet Caesar's wounds, poor, poor dumb 

mouths. 

And bid them speak for me : But, were I Brutus, 
And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 
Would ruffle up your spirits, and put a tongu^ 
In every wound of Csesar, that should move 
The stones of Eome to rise and mutiny. 
1st Citizen. Well mutiny ! 

2nd Citizen. We'll bum the house of Brutus. 

1st Citizen. Away then — come, seek the conspirators. 
Antony. Yet hear me, countrymen ; yet hear me speak. 
Citizens. Peace, ho ! 

Antony. Why, friends, you go to do you know not what ; 
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Wherein hath Gssar thus deserved your loves? 
Alas, you know not, — I must tell you then 
You have forgot the will I told you of. 
Citizen. Most true ; the will ; — let*s stay and hear 
the will. 

Aktont. Here is the will, and under Offisar*s seal. 

(reading the scroll) To every Roman citizen he gives, 
To every several man, seventy-five drachmas. 

dND Citizen. Most nohle Caesar ! — we*ll revenge his 
death. 

Antont. Moreover, he hath left you all his walks, 
His private arbours, and new-planted orchards. 
On this side Tiber ; he hath left them you, 
And to your heirs for ever, — common pleasures, 
To walk abroad, and recreate yourselves. 
Here was a Cassar ; when comes such another ? 

2nd Citizen. Never, never ; — Come, away, away : 
We'll bum his body in the holy place. 
And, with the brands, fire the traitors' houses,! 
Take up the body. (they raise the hearse) 

1st Citizen. Go, fetch fire. — Pluck down benches — 

8bd Citizen. Pluck down forms, windows, anything ! 

4th Citizen. Come, brands, ho ! firebrands ! 

1st Citizen^ To Brutus', to Cassius'; burn all ! 

3nd Citizen. Some to Decius' house, and some to 
Casca's. 

Srd Citizen. Some to Trebonius'. 

All the Citizens. Away ! go I 

Exeunt the Citizens, bearing CiESAR's body, 
with a great noise and tumuU, 
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Antont, (alone, and in a tone of eomltation looking 
after the rabble) Now let it work : — Mis- 
chief, thou art afoot — 
Take thou what course thou wilt. 

Shakspere. 



THE ECHO SONG. 

The splendour falls on castle walls 
And snowy summits old in story : 
The long light shakes across the lakes. 
And the wild cataract leaps in glory. 
Blow, hugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying. 
Blow, bugle ; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 

O hark, hear ! how thin and clear, 

And thinner, clearer, farther going ! 
O sweet and far from cliff and scar 
The horns of Elfland faintly blowing ! 
Blow, let us hear the purple glens replying : 
Blow, bugle ; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 

love, they die in yon rich sky, 
They faint on hill or field or river : 
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Our echoes roll from soul to soul, 
And grow for ever and for ever. 
Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes fljing. 
And answer, echoes, answer, dying, djing, dying. 

A. Tennyson. 



THE DEATH OP MARMION. 

When, doffed his casque, he felt free air, 

Around 'gan Marmion wildlj stare : — 

" Where's Harrj Blount? Fitz-Eutsaoe where ? 

Linger je here, ye hearts of hare ! 

Redeem my pennon,— -charge again ! 

Cry — ' Marmion to the rescue ! ' — Vain I 

Last of my race, on battle plain 

That shout shall ne'er be heard again ! — 

Yet my last thought is England's : — fly, 
To Dacre bear my signet-ring : 
Tell him his squadrons up to bring.— 

Fitz-Eustace, to Lord Surrey hie : 

Tunstall lies dead upon the field ; 

His life's blood stains the spotless shield ; 

Edmund is down ; — my life is reft ; — 
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The Admiral alone is left. 

Let Stanley charge with spur of fire, — 

With Chester charge, and Lancashire, 

Full upon Scotland's central host. 

Or victory and England's lost. — 

Must I bid twice ? — hence, varlets I fly ! 

Leave Marmion here alone — to die." — 

They parted, and alone he lay ; 

Clare drew her from the sight away. 

Till pain wrung forth a lowly moan. 

And half he murmured, — " Is there none. 

Of all my halls have nurst. 
Page, squire, or groom, one cup to bring 
Of blessed water, from the spring, 

To slake my dying thirst ! " — 
O, woman ! in our hours of ease. 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please. 
And variable as the shade 
By the light quivering aspen made ; 
When pain and anguish wring the brow 
A ministering angel thou ! — 
Scarce were the piteous accents said. 
When, with the Baron's casque, the maid 

To the nigh streamlet ran : 
Forgot were hatred, wrongs, and fears ; 
The plaintive voice alone she hears. 

Sees but the dying man. 
She stooped her by the runnel's side. 

But in abhorrence backward drew 
For, oozing from the mountain wide» 
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Where raged the war, a dark red tide 
Was curdling in the streamlet blue. 
Where shall she turn ! — behold her mark 

A little fountain-cell, 
Where water, dear as diamond spark. 

In a stone basin fell. 
Above, some half-worn letters saj, 
''IBrinfc toears ptistitn, trrink antr )itas, 
ifor tfie fctntr soul of &iUl <5res, 

tEBfio iiutit ti)i0 CCO00 antr iatlV 
She filled the helm, and back she hied. 
And with surprise and joy espied 

A Monk supporting Marmion's head ; 
A pious man, whom dutj brought 
To dubious verge of battle fought. 

To shrieve the dying, bless the dead. 
Deep drank Lord Marmion of the wave. 
And as she stooped his brow to lave — 

Is it the hand of Clare," he said, 
" Or injured Constance, bathes my head !" 

Then as remembrance rose, — 
" Speak not to me of shrift or prayer ! 

I must redress her woes. 
Short space, few words, are mine to spare. 
Forgive and listen, gentle Clare ! " — 

" Alas ! " she said, "the while,— 
think of your immortal weal ! 
In vain for Constance is your zeal ; 

She died at Holy Isle."— 

Lord Marmion started from the ground, 
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As light as if he felt no wound ; 

Though in the action hurst the tide, 

In torrents from his wounded side. 

" Then it was truth ! "—he said—" I knew 

That the dark presage must he true. — 

I would the Fiend, to whom belongs 

The vengeance due to all her wrongs. 
Would spare me but a day ! 

For wasting fire and dying groan, 

And priests slain on the altar stone. 
Might bribe Inm for delay. 
It may not be ! this dizzy trance — 
Curse on yon base marauder's lance. 
And doubly cursed my falling brand ! 
A sinful heart makes feeble hand." — 
Then, fainting, down on earth he sunk. 
Supported by the trembling Monk. 
With fruitless labour, Clara bound. 
And strove to staunch the gushing wound : 
The Monk, with unavailing cares. 
Exhausted all the Church s prayers ; 
Ever, he said, that, dose and near, 
A lady's voice was in his ear, 
And that the priest he could not hear. 

For that she ever sung, 
" In the lost battle, bore down by the flying, 
Where mingles war's rattle with groans of the dying /" 

So the notes rung ; 
" Avoid thee. Fiend ! — with cruel hand. 
Shake not the dying sinner's sand ! — 
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look, my son, upon yon sign 
Of the Redeemer's grace divine ; 

think on faith and bliss ! — 
By many a death-bed I have been, 
And many a sinner's parting seen, 

But never aught like this." — 
The war, that for a space did fail. 
Now trebly thundering swelled the gale, 

And — " Stanley !" was the cry ; — 
A light on Marmion's visage spread, 

And fired his glazing eye : 
With dying hand, above his head 
He shook the fragment of his blade, 

And shouted ** Victory ! — 
" Charge, Chester, charge ! On Stanley, on !"*** 
Were the last words of Marmion. 

SOOTT. 



THE DISCONTENTED PENDULUM. 

An old clock that had stood for fifty years in a farmer's 
kitchen, without giving its owner any cause of com- 
plaint, early one summer's morning before the family 
was stirring, suddenly stopped. 

Upon this, the dial-plate (if we may credit the fable) 
changed countenance with alarm ; the hands made a 
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vain effort to continue tbeir course; the wheels remained 
motionless with surprise ; the weights hung speechless ; 
each member felt disposed to lay the blame on the 
others. At length the dial instituted a formal inquiry 
as to the cause of the stagnation, when hands, wheels, 
weights, with one voice protested their innocence. But 
now a faint tick was heard below from the pendulum, 
who thus spoke : — 

"I confess myself to be the sole cause of the present 
stoppage ; and I am willing, for the general satisfaction, 
to assign my reasons. The truth is, that I am tired of 
ticking." Upon hearing this, the old clock became so 
enraged that it was on the very point of striking. 

" Lazy wire ! " exclaimed the dial-plate, holding up 
its hands. — " Very good ! " replied the pendulum, ** it 
is vastly easy for you. Mistress Dial, who have always, 
as every body knows, set yourself up above me, — it is 
vastly easy for you, I say, to accuse other people of 
laziness ! You, who have had nothing to do all the 
days of your life but to stare people in the face, and to 
amuse yourself by watching all that goes on in the 
kitchen ! Think, I beseech you, how you would like 
to be shut up for life in this dark closet, and to wag 
backwards and forwards, year after year, as I do." — 
" As to that," said the dial, " is there not a window in 
your house, on purpose for you to look through ? " 

" For all that," resumed the pendulum, *' it is very 
dark here : and, although there is a window, I dare not 
stop, even for an instant, to look out at it. Besides, I 
am really tired of my way of life ; and, if you wish, I'll 
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tell you how I took this disgust at my employment. 
I happened this morning to he calculating how many 
times I should have to tick in the course only of the 
next twenty-four hours : perhaps some of you ahove 
there can give me the exact sum." 
. The minute hand, heing quick at figures, presently 
replied, Eighty-six thousand four hundred times.** 

"Exactly so," replied the pendulum; "well, I 
appeal to you all, if the very thought of this was not 
enough to fatigue one ; and when I hegan to multiply 
the strokes of one day hy those of months and years, 
really it is no wonder if I felt discouraged at the 
prospect ; so after a great deal of reasoning and hesita- 
tion, thinks I to myself. 111 stop.** 

The dial could scarcely keep its countenance during 
this harangue ; hut, resuming its gravity, thus re- 
plied : — 

" Dear Mr. Pendulum, I am really astonished that 
such a useful industrious person as yourself should have 
heen overcome hy this sudden action. It is true you 
have done a great deal of work in your time ; so have 
we all, and are likely to do ; which, although it may 
fatigue us to think of, the question is, whether it wil 
fatigue us to do. Would you now do me the favour to 
give half a dozen strokes, to illustrate my argument ? ** 

The pendulum complied, and ticked six times at its 
usual pace. — " Now," resumed the dial, " may I he 
allowed to inquire, if that exertion was at all fatiguing 
or disagreeable to you ? '* 

" Not in the least," replied the pendulum, " it is not 
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of six strokes that I complain, nor of sixty, but of 

•«| Very good," replied the dial; "but recollect that 
though you may think of a million strokes in an instant, 
you are required to execute but one ; and that, however 
often you may hereafter have to swing, a moment will 
always be given you to swing in." 

" That consideration staggers me, I confess," said the 
pendulum. " Then I hope,'* resumed the dial-plate, 
" we shall all immediately return to our duty ; for the 
maids will lie in bed till noon, if we stand idling thus." 

Upon this, the weights, who had never been accused 
of light conduct, used all their influence in urging him 
to proceed : when, as with one consent, the wheels 
began to turn, the hands began to move, the pendulum 
began to swing, and, to its credit, ticked as loud as 
ever ; while a red beam of the rising sun that streamed 
through a hole in the kitchen shutter, shining full upon 
the dial plate, it brightened up as if ' nothing had been 
the matter. 

When the farmer came down to breakfast that 
morning, upon looking at the clock he declared that 
his watch had gained half an hour in the night. 

MORAL. 

A celebrated modem writer says, " Take care of the 
minutes, and the hours will take care of themselves." 
This is an admirable remark, and might be very 
seasonably recollected when we begin to be " weary in 
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well-doing/* from the thought of having much to do. 
The present moment is all we have to do with in any 
sense; the past is irrecoverable; the future is un- 
certain ; nor is it fair to burden one moment with the 
weight of the next. Sufiicient unto the moment is the 
trouble thereof. If we had to walk a hundred miles, 
we should still have to set but one step at a time, and 
this process continued would infalliblj bring us to our 
journey's end. Fatigue generally begins, and is always 
increased, by calculating in a minute the exertion of 
hours. 

Thus, in looking forward to future life, let us recollect 
that we have not to sustain all its toil, to endure all its 
sufferings, or encounter all its crosses at once. One 
moment comes laden with its own little burdens, then 
flies, and is succeeded by another no heavier than the 
last ; if one could be borne, so can another and another. 

Even in looking forward to a single day, the spirit 
may sometimes faint from an anticipation of the duties, 
the labours, the trials to temper and patience that may 
be expected. Now this is unjustly laying the burden 
of many thousand moments upon one. Let any one 
resolve always to do right now, leaving then to do as it 
can ; and if he were to live to the age of Methuselah, 
he would never do wrong. But the common error is to 
resolve to act right after breakfast, or after dinner, or 
to-morrow morning, or next time; but now, just now 
this once, we must go on the same as ever. 

It is easy, for instahce, for the most ill-tempered 
person to resolve that the next time he is provoked he 
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will not let his temper overcome him ; but the victory 
would be to subdue temper on the present provocation. 
If, without taking up the burden of the future, we 
would always make the single effort at the present 
moment, while there would, at any one time, be very 
little to do, yet, by this simple process continued, every 
thing would at last be done. 

It seems easier to do right to-morrow than to-day, 
merely because we forget that when to-morrow comes, 
then will be now. Thus life passes with many, in reso- 
lutions for the future which the present never fulfils. 

It is not thus with those, who " by patient continu- 
ance in well-doing, seek for glory, honour, and Immor- 
tality :"— day by day, minute by minute, they execute 
the appointed task to which the requisite measure of 
time and strength is proportioned : and thus, having 
worked while it was called day, they at length rest from 
their labours, and their " works follow them." 

Let us then, " whatever our hands find to do, do it 
with all our might," recollecting that rww is the proper 
and " accepted time," 

Miss Jane Taylor. 
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THE VAUDOIS TEACHER, 

The manner in which the Waldenses disseminated their principles 
among the Catholics, was by canying with them a box of trin- 
kets or articles of dress. Having entered the houses of the 
gentry, and disposed of some of th^ goods, they intimated that 
they had inestimable jewels, and would then present their 
purchasers with a Bible or Testament 

Oh Lady fair, these silks of mine are beautifiil and 
rare — 

The richest web of the Indian loom, which beauty's 

queen might wear ; 
And my pearls are as pure as thine own fair neck, with 

whose radiant light they vie, 
I have brought them with me a weary way, — will my 

gentle lady buy ? 

And the lady smiled on the worn old man, through the 

dark and clustering curls. 
Which veiled her brow, as she bent to view his silks 

and glittering pearls ; 
And she placed their price in the old man's hand, and 

lightly tum'd away. 
But she paused at the Wanderer's earnest- call — " My 

gentle lady stay !" 

Oh lady fair, I have yet a gem, which a purer lustre 

flings, 

Than the diamond flash of the jewelled crown on the 
lofty brow of kings — 
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A wonderful pearl, of exceeding price, whose virtue 

shall not decay, 
Whose light shall be as a spell to thee, and a blessing 

on thy way !" 

The lady glanced at the mirroring steel, where her form 

of grace was seen, 
Where her eye shone clear, and her dark locks waved 

their clasping pearls between ; — 
" Bring forth the pearl of exceeding worth, thou traveller 

grey and old — 
And name the price of thy precious gem, and my page 

shall count the gold." 

The cloud went off from the pilgrim's brow, as a small 

and meagre book 
Unchased with gold or gem of cost, from his folding 

robe he took ! 

" Here, lady fair, is the pearl of price, may it prove as 
such to thee ! 

Nay — Keep thy gold — I ask it not, the Word of God is 
free!" 

The hoary traveller went his way, but the gift he left 
behind 

. ) Hath had its pure and perfect work on that high-bom 
maiden's mind. 
And she hath turned from the pride of sin to the 

lowliness of truth, 
And given her human h6art to God in its beautiful 
hour of youth ! 
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And she hath left the grey old halls, where an evil faith 
had power, 

The courtlj knights of her father's train, and the 

maidens of her bower ; 
And she hath gone to the Yaudois vales by lordly feet 

untrod, 

Where the poor and needy of earth are rich, in the 
perfect love of Ood ! 

Whittibb. 



LADIES' NAMES. 

There is a strange deformity 
Combined with countless graces, 
As often in the ladies* names 

As in the ladies' faces. 
Some names are fit for eveiy age, 

Some only fit for youth ; 
Some passing sweet and musical, 
Some horribly uncouth ; 
Some fit for dames of loftiest grades, 
Some only fit for scullery maids. 

Ann is too plain and common, 
And Nancy sounds but ill ; 
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Yet Anna is endurable, 

And Annie better still ; 
There is a grace in Charlotte ; 

In Eleanor a state ; 
An elegance in Isabelle ; 
A haughtiness in Kate ; 
And Sarah is sedate and neat ; 
And Ellen innocent and sweet. 

Matilda has a sickly sound, 

Fit for a nurse*s trade ; 
Sophia is effeminate ; 

And Esther sage and staid ; 
Elizabeth's a matchless name. 

Fit for a queen to wear, — 
In castle, cottage, hut, or hall, 

A name beyond compare ; — 
And Bess and Bessie follow well. 
But Betsey is detestable. 

Maria is too forward ; 

And Gertrude is too gruff. 
Yet coupled with a pretty face 

Is pretty name enough ; 
And Adelaide is fanciful ; 

And Laura is too fine ; 
But Emily is beautiful ; 

And Mary is divine ; 
Maud only suits a high-born dame ; 
And Fanny is a baby name. 
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Eliza is not very choice ; 

Jane is too blunt and bold ; 
And Martha's somewhat sorrowful ; 

And Lucy proud and cold ; 
Amelia is too light and gay, 

Fit only for a flirt ; 
And Caroline is vain and shy ; 
And Flora smart and pert ; 
Louisa is too soft and sleek ; 
But Alice gentle, chaste, and meek. 

And Harriet is confiding ; 

And Clara grave and mild ; 
And ^mma is afiPectionate ; 

And Janet arch and wild ; 
And Patience is expressive ; 

And Grace is old and rare ; 
And Hannah warm and dutiful ; 
And Margaret frank and fair ; 
And Faith, and Hope, and Charity, 
Are heavenly names for sisters three. 

Anonymous. 



GENTLEMEN'S NAMES. 

If in the ladies* names exist. 

As every body owns. 
Deformities as well as charms. 

Both harsh and gentle tones. 
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So, in the names of gentlemen 

These varied traits are found ; 
Some fall unpleasing on the ear, 
Some have a gentle sound ; 
While some are humble, others vain ; 
And some suit kings, and some the swain. 

George smacks of country life and fields. 

And is a homely name ; 
While Julius has a city sound, 

And Edwin's somewhat tame. 
In Arthur there's a lurking charm, 

A princely tone, though sad ; 
And Samuel suits a prophet well. 

But Sam, a jumping lad ; 
While Simon's fitted for a fool. 
And Toby's impudent and cool. 

John is most English, but appears 

Towards waiting men inclined ; 
While Thomas seems undoubtedly 

For burly whips designed ; 
Theophilus is proud and stiff, 

And Edmund dull, though steady ; 
In Lionel, affected rank. 

While Michael's rough and ready ; 
Charles may amongst the great abound. 
But Charley has a rakish sound. 

In Alfred, there is something old, 
That breathes of ancient fame ; 
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Frank speaks most clearly for itself, 

Aod Ernest does the same ; 
Bound Alexander seems to glow 

Power's bright and golden blaze ; 
In Oswald there's a haughty tone ; 
In Maurice pleasing traits ; 
While Edward, with its Saxon birth, 
Is link'd to manliness and worth. 

Adolphus is fantastical ; 

Kalph fitted for a knave ; 
While Philip is too sharp and quick, 

And Jacob much too grave ; 
In Henry there's a simple grace, 

'Tis soft and unpretending ; 
In Eustace, poetry and love 

Seem elegantly blending ; 
While David's fitted for a Jew, 
As Isaac, Job, and Gabriel, too. 

In Boger there's a vulgar sound. 

And Godfrey must be bold ; 
And Andrew's suited to the man 

Who loves himself and gold ; 
In Ebenezer there is cant. 

And Joseph teems with woes ; 
And Joshua seems the name of men 

With dirty hands and clothes ; 
And Sidney, sweet in tone appears, 
The name of clever men and peers. 
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In Walter there is thought — a soul 

That loves the poet*s lyre ; 
In Percy and in Frederick, both, 

A martial tone and fire ! 
From Robert and bold Alan springs 

A bard-loved, minstrel sound ; 
With William and with Richard, truth 

And. honesty seem bound ; 
And Clement, Lawrence, Horace, all 
While vaunting, perhaps are musical. 

Though Martin cannot boast of much, 

Tis better far than some ; 
And Stephen's deeply in the shade, 

And Herbert's stiff and glum ; 
Then Humphrey, though not much in vogue, 

Is sulky, rough, and churlish ; 
While Albert breathes a courtly grace, 
But Francis is too girlish ; 
Yet perhaps the worst of all men's names 
Are Quentin, — Nicholas, — and — James. 

Anontmous. 



MAUD MULLER. 

Maud Mulleb, on a summer's day. 
Raked the meadow, sweet with hay. 

Beneath her torn hat glowed the wealth 
Of simple beauty and rustic health. 
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Singing, she wrought, and hor merry glee 
The mock-bird echoed from his tree. 

i3ut, when she glanced to the far-off town, 
White from its hill-slope looking down, 

The sweet song died, and a vague unrest 
And a nameless longing filled her breast — 

A wish, that she hardly dared to own. 
For something better than she had known. 

The Judge rode slowly down the lane. 
Smoothing his horse's chestnut mane. 

He drew his bridle in the shade 

Of the apple-trees, to greet the maid, 

And ask a draught from the spring that flowed 
Through the meadow across the road. 

She stooped where the cool spring bubbled up, 
And fiUed for him her small tin cup, 

'>And blushed as she gave it, looking down 
On her feet so bare, and her tattered gown. 

Thanks !" said the Judge, a sweeter drauglit 
From a fairer hand was never quaffed." 

He Kpoke of the grass, and flowers, and trees. 
Of the singing birds and the humming bees ; 
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Then talked of the haying, and wondered whether 
The cloud in the west would bring foul weather. 

And Maud forgot her brier-torn gown, 
And her graceful ankles bare and brown ; 

And listened, while a pleased surprise 
Looked from her long-lashed hazel eyes. 

At last, like one who for delay 
Seeks a vain excuse, he rode away. 

Maud MuUer looked and sighed : " Ah, me ! 
That I the Judge's bride might be ! 

" He would dress me up in silks so fine, 
And praise and toast me at his wine. 

** My father should wear a broad-cloth coat ; 
My brother should sail a painted boat. 

" I *d dress my mother so grand and gay. 
And the baby should have a new toy each day. 

" And I 'd feed the hungry and clothe the poor, 
And all should bless me who left our door." 

The Judge looked back as he climbed the hill. 
And saw Maud Muller standing still. 

" A form more fair, a face more sweet. 
Ne'er hath it been my lot to meet. 
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" And her modest answer and graceful air 
Show her wise and good as she is fair. 

" Would she were mine, and I to-day, 
Like her, a harvester of hay : 

" No doubtful balance of rights and wrongs, 
Nor weary lawyers with endless tongues, 

But low of cattle and song of birds, 
And health and quiet and loving words." 

But he thought of his sisters, proud and cold, 
And his mother vain of her rank and gold. 

So, closing his heart, the Judge rode on, 
And Maud was left in the field alone. 

But the lawyers smiled that afternoon. 
When he hummed in court an old love-tune ; 

And the young girl mused beside the well, 
Till the rain on the unraked clover fell. 

He wedded a wife of richest dower, 
Who lived for fashion, as he for power. 

Yet oft, in his marble hearth's bright glow. 
He watched a picture come and go : 

And sweet Maud Muller^s hazel eyes 
Looked out in their innocent surprise. 
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Oft when the wine in his ^jubs was red. 
He loi^ed Ibr the waj-side wdl instead : 

And dosed his ejes on his gami^ed rooms* 
To dream of meadows and dorer Uoon^ 

And the prood man sighed, with a secret pain : 
^ Ah, that I were free again ! 

" Free as when I rode that daj. 

Where the barefioot maiden raked her haj. ' 

She wedded a man onleamed and poor. 
And many children played round her door. 

Bat care and sorrow, and child-birth pain. 
Left their traces on heart and brain. 

And oft, when the summer snn shone hot 
On the new-mown hay in the meadow lot. 

And she heard the little spring-brook £ftll 
Over the road-side, through the wall. 

In the shade of the apple-tree again 
She saw a rider draw his rein : 

And, gazing down with timid grace. 
She felt his pleased eyes read her face. 

Sometimes her narrow kitchen walls 
Stretched away into stately halls ; 
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The weary wheel to a spinnet turned, 
The tallow candle an astral burned, 

And for him who sat by the chimney lug, 
Dozing and grumbling o*er pipe and mug, 

A manly form at her side she saw, 
And joy was duty and love was law. 

Then she took up her burden of life again, 
Saying only, " It might have been I" 

Alas ! for Maiden, alas ! for Judge, 
For rich repiner and household drudge ! 

God pity them both ! and pity all. 
Who vainly the dreams of youth recall. 

For of all sad words of tongue or pen. 

The saddest are these; It might have been !" 

Ah, well I for us all some sweet hope lies 
Deeply buried from human eyes ; 

And, in the hereafter, angels may 
Roll the stone from its grave away ! 



Whittieb. 
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CONTEST BETWEEN THE NOSE 
AND EYES. 

Between Nose and Eyes a strange contest arose, 
The spectacles set them unhappily wrong ; 

The point in dispute was, as all the world knows, 
To which the said spectacles ought to belong. 

So Tongue was the lawyer, and argued the cause 
With a great deal of skill, and a wig full of learning. 

While chief-baron Ear sat to balance the laws, 
So famed for his talent in nicely discerning. 

" In behalf of the Nose, it will quickly appear, 

And your Lordship, " he said," will undoubtedly find. 

That the Nose has had spectacles always in wear. 
Which amounts to possession time out of mind." 

Then holding the spectacles up to the court — 

" Your Lordship observes they are made with a straddle 

As wide as the ridge of the Nose is, — in short. 
Designed to sit close to it, just like a saddle. 

*' Again, would your Lordship a moment suppose 
('Tis a case that has happened, and may be again), 

That the visage or countenance had not a Nose, 
Pray who would or who could wear spectacles then ? 
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" On the whole it appears, and my argument shows, 
With a reasoning the court will never condemn, 

That the spectacles plainly were made for the Nose, 
And the Nose was as plainly intended for them.'* 

Then shifting his side, as a lawyer knows how. 
He pleaded again in behalf of the Eyes ; 

But what were his arguments few people know. 
For the court did not think they were equally wise. 

So his Lordship decreed, with a grave solemn tone, 
Decisive and clear, without one if or hut. 

That whenever the Nose put his spectacles on, 
By day-light or candle-light — Eyes should be shut. 

COWPBR. 



THE SALE OF THE PET LAMB. 

Oh I poverty is a weary thing, 'tis full of grief and pain ; 
It boweth down the heart of man, and dulls his cunning 
brain ; 

It maketh even the little child with heavy sighs com- 
plain. 
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The chUdren of the rich man have not their bread to 
win ; 

They scarcely know how labour is the penalty of sin ; 
E'en as the lilies of the field they neither toil nor spin. 

And year by year, as life wears on, no wants have they 
to bear; 

In all the luxury of the earth they have abundant share ; 
They walk along life's pleasant ways, where all is rich 
and fair. 

The children of the poor man, though they be young 
each one. 

Must rise betime each morning, before the rising sun ;^ 
And scarcely when the sun is set their daily task is done. 

Few things have they to call their own, to fill their 
hearts with pride, 

The sunshine, and the summer flowers upon the high- 
way side. 

And their own free companionship on heathy commons 
wide. 

Hunger, and cold, and weariness, these are a frightful 
three ; 

But another curse there is beside, that darkens poverty ; 
It may not have one thing to love, how small soe*er it be . 

A thousand flocks were on the hills, a thousand flocks 
and more, 
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Feeding in sunshine pleasantly, — they were the rich 
man's store : 

There was the while one little lamh, beside a cottage- 
door ; 

A little lamb that rested with the children 'neath the 
tree, 

That ate, meek creature, from their hands, and nestled 
to their knee ; 

That had a place within their hearts, one of the family. 

But want, even as an armed man, came down upon 
their shed. 

The father laboured all day long that his children 
might be fed, 

And, one by one, their household things were sold to 
buy them bread. 

That father, with a downcast eye, upon his threshold 
stood. 

Gaunt poverty each pleasant thought had in his heart 
subdued. 

"What is the creature's life to us?" said he; "'twill 
buy us food. 

" Ay, though the children weep all day, and with down- 
drooping head 

Each does his small task mournfully, the hungry must 
be fed ; 

And that which has a price to bring must go to buy us 
bread." 
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It went. Oh ! parting has a pang the hardest heart to 
wring, 

But the tender soul of a little child with fervent love 
doth cling, 

With love that hath no feignings false, unto each 
gentle thing. 

Therefore most sorrowful it was those children small to 
see, 

Most sorrowful to hear them plead for the lamh so 
piteously : 

" Oh ! mother dear, it loveth us ; and what heside have 
we?" 

" Let's take him to the broad green hill ! '* in his 

impotent despair. 
Said one strong boy : " let's take him off, the hills are 

wide and fair ; 
I know a little hiding place, and we will keep him 

there." 

Oh vain ! They took the little lamb, and straightway 

tied him down, 
With a strong cord they tied him fast, and o'er the 

common brown, 
And o'er the hot and flinty roads, they took him to the 

town. 

The little children through that day, and throughout 
all the morrow. 
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From everything about the house a mournful thought 
did borrow ; 

The very bread they had to eat was food unto their 
sorrow. 

Oh ! poverty is a weary thing, 'tis full of grief and pain ; 
It keepeth down the soul of man, as with an iron chain ; 
It maketh even the little child with heavy sighs 
complain. 

Mabt Howitt. 



THE WORN WEDDING-EING. 

YouB wedding-ring wears thin, dear wife ; ah, summers 
not a few. 

Since I put it on your finger first, have pass'd o*er me 
and yx)u; 

And, love, what changes we have seen — what cares and 

pleasures, too, 
Since you became my own dear wife, when this old ring 

was new. 

0, blessings on that happy day, the happiest of my life, 
When, thanks to God, your low, sweet " Yes " made 
you my loving wife ; 
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Your heart will say the same, I know ; that day's as 

dear to you, — 
That day that made me yours, dear wife, when this old 

ring was new. 

How well do I remember now your young sweet face 
that day ! 

How fair you were, how dear you were, my tongue could 
hardly say, 

Nor how I doated on you ; ah, how proud I was of you ; 
But did I love you more than now, when this old ring 
was new ? 

No — ^no; no fairer were you then than at this hour to 
me; 

And, dear as life to me this day, how could you dearer 
be? 

As sweet your face might be that day as now it is, *tis 
true. 

But did I know your heart as well when this old ring 
was new ? 

O, partner of my gladness, wife, what care, what grief 
is there 

For me you would not bravely face, with me you would 
not share ? 

0, what a weary want had every day, if wanting you. 
Wanting the love that God made mine when this old 
ring was new. 
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Years bring fresh links to bind us, wife — ^young voices 
that are here, 

Young faces round our fire that make their mother's yet 
more dear. 

Young, loving hearts, your care each day makes yet 

more like to you. 
More like the loving heart made mine when this old 

ring was new. 

And, blessed be God ! all He has given are with us yet ; 
around 

Our table, every precious life lent to us still is found ; 
Though cares we've known, with hopeful hearts the 

worst we've struggled through ; 
Bless'd be His name for all His love since this old ring 

was new ! 

The past is dear; its sweetnoss still our memories 
treasure yet ; 

The griefs we've borne, together borne, we would not 
now forget ; 

Whatever, wife, the future brings, heart unto heart 
still true. 

We'll share as we have shared all else since this old 
ring was new. 

And if God spare us 'mongst our sons and daughters to 
grow old, 

We know his goodness will not let your heart or mine 
grow cold ; 
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" How long ere Buffalo be reached ? " — 

Arose an eager cry, — 
" About three quarters of an hour," 

John Maynard made reply. 

Then forward rushed the passengers, 

Dismay 'd with terror sore, 
John Maynard standeth at the helm. 

As steadfast as before. 

Now dreadful clouds of smoke arise, 

And sheets of flame divide ; 
" John Maynard, are you at the helm ? " 

The Captain loudly cried. 

"Aye, aye, sir !" was the quick reply; 

" Then say, how does she head ?" 
"South-east, by east," the answer came 

Above the uproar dread. 

"Head her south-east," the Captain cried, 
"And run her quick ashore," — 

" Aye, aye, sir !" But the quick response 
Was feebler than before. 

" John Maynard, can you but hold on 

Five minutes longer still ?" 
The Captain's ear scarce caught the words, — 

" By God's good help I will." 
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Scorcb'd were the old man*s face and hair, 

One hand disabled hung, 
Yet with the other to the wheel 

As to a rock he clung. 

He beach'd the ship ; to all on board, 

A landing safe was given ; 
But as the latest leap'd on shore, 

John Maynard rose to heaven. 

Anonymous. 



THE PASSIONATE FATHER. 
" Greater is he who ruleth his spirit than he who taketh a city." 

Come here, sir ! " said a strong, athletic man, as he 
seized a delicate-looking lad by the shoulder. You've 
been in the water again, sir ! Haven't I forbidden it ?" 

"Yes, father, but — " 

" No * buts haven't I forbidden it, eh?" 

** Yes, sir. I was — " 
No reply, sir !" and the blows fell like a hail-storm 
about the child's head and shoulders. 

Not a tear started from Harry's eye, but his face was 
deadly pale and his lips firmly compressed, as he rose 
Hiid looked at .his father with an unflinching eye. 

T 
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" Go to your room, sir, and stay there till you are 
sent for. I'll master that spirit of yours before you 
are many days older." 

Ten minutes after, Harry's door opened, and his 
mother glided gently in. She was a fragile, delicate 
woman, with mournful blue eyes, and temples startlingly 
transparent. Laying her hand softly upon Harry's 
head, she stooped and kissed his forehead. 

The rock was touched, and the waters gushed forth. 
" Dear mother !" said the weeping boy. 

** Why didn't you tell your father that you plunged 
into the water to save the life of your playmate ?" 

" Did he give me a chance ?" said Harry, springing 
to his feet, with a flashing eye. " Didn't he twice bid 
me be silent, when I tried to explain ? Mother he's a 
tyrant to you and to me !" 

" Harry, he's my husband and your father !" 
" Yes, and I'm sorry for it. What have I ever had 
but blows and harsh words ? Look at your pale cheeks 
and sunken eyes, mother ! It's too bad, I say ! He's a 
tyrant, mother!" said the boy, with a clenched fist and 
set teeth ; ** and if it were not for you, I would have 
been leagues off long ago. And there's Nellie too, poor 
sick child ! What good will all her medicine do her ? 
. She trembles like a leaf when she hears his footsteps. 
I say 'tis brutal, mother." 

" Harry" — and a soft hand was laid on the impetuous 
boy's lips — " for my sake — " 

"Well 'tis only for your sake — ^yours and poor 
Nellie's — or I should be on the sea soinewhere — any 
where but here." 
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Late that night Mary Lee stole to her boy*s bedside 
before retiring to rest. " God be thanked, he sleeps !" 
she murmured, as she shaded her lamp from his face. 
Then, kneeling at his bedside, she prayed for patience 
and wisdom to bear uncomplainingly the heavy cross 
under which her steps were faltering; and then she 
prayed for her husband. 

"No, no, not that!" said Harry, starting from his 
pillow, and throwing his arms about her neck. " I can 
forgive him what he has done to me, but I will nevei 
forgive him what he has made you suflfer. Don't pray 
for him,— at least, don*t let me hear it !" 

Mary Lee was too wise to expostulate. She knew 
her boy was spirit-sore, under the sense of recent 
injustice ; so she lay down beside him, and resting her 
tearful cheek against his, repeated, in a low, sweet 
voice, the story of the crucifixion. " Father, forgive 
them ; they know not what they do !'* fell upon his 
troubled ear. He yielded to the holy spell. 

** I will !" he sobbed. " Mother, you are an angel ; 
and if ever I get to heaven, it will be your hand that 
has led me there." 



" There was hurrying to and fro in Robert Lee*s 
house that night. It was a heavy hand that dealt those 
angry blows on that young head ! 

The passionate father's repentance came too latf, — 
came with the word that his boy must die. 
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" Be kind to her !" said Harry, as his head dropped 
on his mother's shoulder. 

It was a dearlj-hought lesson ! Beside that lifeless 
corpse Rohcrt Lee renewed his marriage-vow ; and now 
when the hot blood of anger rises to his temples, and 
the hasty word springs to his lip, the pale face of the 
dead rises up between him and the offender, and an 
angel-voice whispers, " Peace, be still !" 

Fanny Fern. 



THE DROWNED CHILD. 

TwAS a soft summer mom and all nature looked gay. 
Scarce a breeze stirr'd the dust on the ground. 

The sun in his race, as he led on the day, 
Shed his brightness and glory around. 

The notes of the whistling thrush thrilled through the 
grove. 

And the lambs gamboird quick o'er the glen, 
All hearts as by magic seem'd warm'd into love. 
And delight crown 'd the beautiful scene. 

A si stray 'd by the cottage long built near the wood. 
With brown moss and green ivy o'erspread, 

I thought of the widow and child it enclosed, 
Abd I thought of the tears they had shed. 
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As I looked through the hedge of the garden, that 
faced 

The abode of this desolate pair, 
I witnessed the kiss Kate impressed on her child 
As she bade him — " Be sure to take care." 

" Oh yes, that I will,** sweetly answered the boy, 

" I will go catch a fish for you, mother. 
Then you'll dress it, I know, for you love me so well. 

Since we*ve lost my dear father and brother.*' 

How his little eyes shone as he gallop'd away, 
Through the field, to the brook just below ; 

Then with stick and hook'd pin he sat down by its side. 
His fishing expertness to show. 

The mother most anxious look*d long at her boy, 

Tender love drew a tear from her eye. 
As she whispered aloud, "Should my dear child be 
drowned, 

I would lay down this body and die. 

Should I lose him just now, my poor heart would break. 
Then no comfort in this world I *d know ; 
Preserve him, great God ! with thy mercy divine, 
A son's dearest affection to shew.'* 

She *d scarce utter*d this prayer, when she gave a loud 
shriek. 

Then like lightning she rush'd to the flood, — 
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Your aged eyes will see in miDe all theyVe still shown 
to you, 

And mine in yours all they have seen since this old 
ring was new. 

And O, when death shall come at last to bid me to my 
rest, 

May I die looking in those eyes, and resting on that 
breast ; 

0, may my parting gaze be bless'd with the dear sight 
of you, 

Of those fond eyes — fond as they were when this old 
ring was new. 

W. C. Bennett. 



TRUE HEROISM. 

being the incident op " BRAVE JOHN MATNARD." 

In North America once lived 

A man unknown to fame ; 
Methinks that very few have heard 

Of brave John Maynard's name. 
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A skilful pilot he was bred ; 

In God was bis delight ; 
His bead was clear, his hands were strong, 

His hopes seem*d ever bright. 

Once from Detroit to Baffalo 

A steamer plied her way ; 
And honest John stood at the helm, 

That lovely summer's day. 

WeU filled with joyous passengers, 

She cut the waters wide, 
Leaving a silver line of light 

Along the glancing tide. 

But suddenly her Captain starts, 

His cheek is white as snow ; 
Oh ! sight of dread, light wreaths of smoke 

Came curling from below. 

Then rose the horrid cry of " Fire !" 

Appalling, wild, and drear, — 
A boat the steamer carried not, 

Nor human aid was near. 

All hands to instant work were call*d ; 

Alas ! all toil was vain. 
The fury of the raging flames 

No effort might restrain. 
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Drinking from the brooklet, 

*Neath the hawthorn tree, 
Clear it runs as innocence — 

Fresh and bright and free — 
The hawthorn shook fresh odours. 

Like a blessing down 
From the pure white blossoms 

Of its leafy crown I 

Plump white lambs were gathered 

'Neath its cloven stem. 
And the happy children 

Nestled close by them ; 
And the thrush sang loudly ' 

On the hawthorn spray. 
And the brooklet ever 

Made music on its way. 

I watched unseen, oft sighing, 

To think what simple joy 
Was here that earthly riches 

Might seek in vain to buy. 
How easy to be happy, 

Where Nature doth sufl&ce ; 
Wealth and grandeur are not 

Found in Paradise. 

Anonymous. 
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THE CHARGE OF THE LIGHT BRIGADE. 

Half a league, half a league, 

Half a league onward, 
AH in the valley of Death 

Rode the six hundred. 
" Forward, the Light Brigade ! 
" Charge for the guns !" he said : 
Into the valley of Death 

Rode the six hundred. 

** Forward, the Light Brigade !" 
Was there a man dismay'd ? 
Not tho' the soldier knew 

Some one had blundered : 
Their's not to make reply, — 
Their's not to reason why, — 
Their*s but to do and die, — 
Into the valley of Death 

Rode the six hundred. 

Cannon to right of them, 
Cannon to left of them. 
Cannon in front of them 

Volley'd and thundered ; 
Storm'd at with shot and shell, 
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Boldly they rode and weU, 
Into the jaws of Death, 
Into the mouth of Hell 
Bode the six hundred. 

Flash'd all their sabres bare. 
Flashed as they turned in air. 
Sabring the gunners there, 
Charging an army, — while 

All the world wonder'd : 
Plunged in the battery-smoke 
Right thro' the line they broke ; 
Cossack and Eussian 
Reel'd from the sabre-stroke 

Shatter'd and sunder'd. 
Then they rode back, but not 
Not the six hundred. 

Cannon to right of them. 
Cannon to left of them, 
Cannon behind them 

Volley 'd and thunder'd ; 
Storm*d at with shot and shell, 
While horse and hero fell. 
They that had fought so well 
Came thro' the jaws of Death, 
Back from the mouth of Hell, — 
All that was left of them, 

Left of six hundred. 



THE HOMES OF ENGLAND. 

When can their glory fade ? 
Oh ! the wild charge they made ! 

All the world wonder*d. 
Honour the charge they made ! 
Honour the Light Brigadoi 

Noble six hundred ! 

Tennyson. 



THE HOMES OF ENGLAND. 

Where's the coward that would not dare 
To fight for such a land ? " Maskiov. 

The stately homes of England ! 

How beautiful they stand, 
Amidst their tall ancestral trees, 

O'er all the pleasant land I 
The deer across their greensward bound, 

Through shade and sunny gleam ; 
And the swan glides past them with the sound 

Of some rejoicing stream. 

The merry homes of England ! 

Around their hearths by night, 
What gladsome looks of household love 

Meet in the ruddy light I 
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There woman's voice flows forth in song, 

Or childhood's tale is told, 
Or lips move tunefully along 

Some glorious page of old. 

The blessed homes of England ! 

How softly on their bowers 
Is laid the holy quietness 

That breathes from Sabbath hours ! 
Solemn, yet sweet, the church-bells' chime 

Floats through their woods at morn ; 
All other sounds, in that still time, 

Of breeze and leaf are bom. 

The cottage homes of England ! 

By thousands on her plains, 
They are smiling o'er the silvery brooks, 

And round the hamlet fanes. 
Through glowing orchards forth they peep, 

Each from its nook of leaves ; 
And fearless there the lowly sleep. 

As the bird beneath their eaves. 

The free, &ir homes of England ! 

Long, long, in hut and hall, 
May hearts of native proof be rear'd 

To guard each hallow'd wall ! 
And green for ever be the groves, 

And bright the flowery sod. 
Where first the child's glad spirit loves 

Its country and its God ! 

Mbs. Hemans. 
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THE VICAR OF BRAY. 

SUPPOSED TO HAVE BEEN WRITTEN BT A 80LDIEB IN OOLONBL 
FULLBR'8 troop of DRAGOONS IN THE REION OF OEOROE I. 

In good King Charles's golden days, 

When loyalty no harm meant, 
A zealous high-churchman was I, 

And so I got preferment. 
To teach my flock I never miss'd 
Kings were by God appointed, 
And lost are those that dare resist 
Or touch the Lord's anointed. 

And this is law — that 111 maintain, 

Until my dying day, sir. 
That whatsoever king shall reign. 
Still I'll be vicar of Bray, sir. 

When royal James possess'd the crown, 

And popery grew in fashion. 
The penal laws I hooted down. 

And read the declaration. 
The Church of Rome I found would fit 

Full well my constitution ; 
And I had been a Jesuit, 
But for the Revolution. 

And this is law — that 111 maintain, 

Until my dying day, sir. 
That whatsoever king shall reign, 
Still 111 be vicar of Bray, sir. 
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When TUniam was our king declar'd. 

To emse the nation's grieranoe : 
With this new wind aboot I steer'd. 

And swore to him allegiance : 
Old principles I did reroke. 

Set conscience at a distance; 
Passive obedience was a joke, 
A jest was non-resistance. 

And this is law — that 111 maintain. 

Until my dying day, sir. 
That whatsoever king shall reigu. 
Still m be vicar of Bray, sir. 

When royal Anne became our queen, 

The Church of England's glory. 
Another phase of things was seeu, 

And I became a Tory : 
Occasional conformists base, 

I blamed their moderation ; 
And thought the church in danger was, 
By such prevarication. 

And this is law — that 111 maintain, 

Until my dying day, sir. 
That whatsoever king shall reign, 
Still 111 be vicar of Bray, sir. 

When George in pudding-time came o'er. 
And moderate men look'd big, sir, 

My principles I chang'd once more, 
And soon became a Whig, sir ; 
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And thus preferment I procured 

From our new faith's defender ; 
And almost ev*ry day abjured f 
The Pope and the Pretender. 

And this is law — that I'll maintain, 

Until my dying day, sir, 
That whatsoever king shall reign, 
Still I'll be vicar of Bray, sir. 

Th' iUustrious house of Hanover, 

And protestant succession, 
To these I do allegiance swear — 

While they can keep possession : 
For in my faith and loyalty, 

I never more will falter, 
And George my lawful king shall be — 
Until the times do alter. 

And this is law — that I'll maintain. 

Until my dying day, sir, 
That whatsoever king shall reign, 
Still I'll be vicar of Bray, sir ! 



THE TWO WEAVERS. 

As at their work two weavers sat 
i^eguiling time with friendly chat. 
They touched upon the price of meat, 
So high, a weaver scarce could eat ! 
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" What with my habes and sickly wife," 
Qnoth Dick, " I am almost tired of life ; 
So hard we worit, so poor we fore, 
Tis more than mortal man can bear. 

" How glorious is the rich man*s state ! 
His honse so fine, his wealth so great ! 
Heaven is unjust, you must agree : 
Why all to him, and none to me ? 

" In spite of what the Scripture teaches, 
In spite of all the pulpit preaches, 
This world, — indeed, I've thought so long, — 
Is ruled, methinks, extremely wrong. 

" Where'er I look, howe'er I range, 
'Tis all confused, and hard, and strange ; 
The good are troubled and opprest. 
And all the wicked are the blest." 

Quoth John, ** Our ignorance is the cause. 
Why thus we blame our Maker's laws, 
Parts of His ways alone we know, 
'Tis all that man can see below. 

" Seest thou that carpet, not half done, 
Which thou, dear Dick, hast well begun ? 
Behold the wild confusion there ! 
So rude the mass, it makes one stare ! 
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A stranger, ignorant of the trade, 
Would say, no meaning *8 there conveyed ; 
For where *8 the middle, where *8 the border ? 
Thy carpet now is all disorder.'* 

Quoth Dick, ** My work is yet in bits : 
But still in every part it fits : 
Besides, you reason like a lout ; 
Why, man, that carpet *s inside out." 

Says, John, " Thou sayest the thing I mean. 
And now I hope to cure thy spleen : 
This world, which clouds thy soul with doubt. 
Is but a carpet inside out. 

** Ab when we view these shreds and ends, 
We know not what the whole intends ; 
So, when on earth things look but odd, 
TheyVe working still some scheme of God. 

" No plan, no pattern, can we trace ; 
All wants proportion, truth, and grace ; 
The motley mixture we deride, 
Nor see the beauteous upper side. 

" But when we reach the world of light, 
And view these works of God aright ; 
Then shall we see the whole design. 
And own, the Workman is Divine. 

u 
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" What now seem random strokes, will there 
All order and design appear ; 
Then shall we praise what here we spumed, . 
For then the carpet will he turned." 

" Thou*rt right," quoth Dick, " no more I'll 
grumhle 

That this world is so strange a jumhle ; 
My impious douhts are put to flight. 
For my own carpet sets me right." 

Hannah More. 



THE NIGHTINGALE AND THE GLOWWORM. 

A Nightingale, that aU day long 
Had cheer'd the village with his song, 
Nor yet at eve his note suspended. 
Nor yet when eventide was ended, — 
Began to feel (as well as he might) 
The keen demands of appetite : 
When, looking eagerly around. 
He spied far off, upon the ground, 
A something shining in the dark, 
And knew the glow-worm hy his spark. 
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So, stooping down from hawthorn top, 
He thought to put him in his crop. 
The worm, aware of his intent, 
Harangued him thus, right eloquent : — 

" Did you admire my lamp," quoth he, 
"As much as I your minstrelsy, 
You would ahhor to do me wrong. 
As much as I to spoil your song ; 
For 'twas the self-same Power Divine 
Taught you to sing, and me to shine ; 
That you with music, I with light. 
Might beautify and cheer the night." 

The songster heard this short oration, 
And, warbling out his approbation. 
Released him, as my story tells. 
And found a supper somewhere else. 

Hence, jarring sectaries may learn 
Their real interests to discern ; 
That brother should not war with brother. 
And worry and devour each other : 
But sing and shine by sweet consent, 
Till life's poor transient night is spent ; 
Respecting, in each other's case, 
The gifts of nature and of grace. 

Those Christians best deserve the name, 
Who studiously make peace their aim : — 
Peace, both the duty and the prize. 
Of him that creeps, and him that flies. 

William Cowpeb. 
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IN HEAVEN THERE'S REST. 

" In Heaven there's rest that thought hath a power 
To scatter the shades of life's dreariest hoar; 
Like a sun-heam, it dawns on a stormy sky ; 
Like the first glimpse of home, to a traveller's eje. 
'Tis the halm of the heart, of sorrow the cure ; 
The hope that deceives not, the promise that's sure. 

How sweet to the weary, "In Heaven there's rest !" 
The tears are all dried firom the eyes of the blest ; 
And the smiles that succeed are so dazzling and bright, 
That none but a spirit, could dwell in their light. 
Oh ! not like the smiles that here glow on the cheek, 
But to hide the deep anguish no language may speak. 

In Heaven there's rest :" earth's happiest hour 
Fades softly away, like a morning flower ; 
There, fadeless the bowers, unclouded the skies. 
There, joy hath no end, and time never flies : 
There, nature is freed from its earliest stain, 
There, love hath no sorrows, and life hath no pain. 

In Heaven there's rest : " Oh ! how deep that repose ! 
Life's bitterness past, with its follies and woes : 
Its passions all hush'd like the waves of the deep. 
When tempests expire, and winds are asleep ; 
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And only soft airs and sweet odours arise, 
Like the evening incense that soars to the skies. 

Those sounds breathe sweet music, " In Heaven there's 

rest:" 

I long to escape to that land of the blest, 
Inspired by the prospect through life's busy day, 
To act and to suffer, to watch and to pray : 
Then gladly exchange, when the summons is given, 
The tumults of earth for the calmness of Heaven. 

Anonymous. 



THE CHURCH CANON. 



A TRUB STORT. 



A SOLDIER once a reverend Priest addrest. 
And begg'd to be in marriage rites made blest. 
To him ^e priest. — Most readily, my friend ; 
At tan A,u. to Tjiorrow, I tittoud." 

amn ; but hapl^a^ |iit4nan 

tie^ and awilt ^« iMiiibts ran : 

: cloacid, tl]L^ prieat and clerk'retired. 
it kl^^^^^^dry frl^mds^ ^^P7 pride, 
hm blushing bride ; 
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But lo ! no op'ning doors their steps invite. 

Nor supliced parson fills them with delight. 

Astonished, swift he to the vicarage hies, 

Love in his heart, impatience in his eyes. 

And begs " his rev'rence will not more delay, 

To do his office in the wish'd-for way." 

** I 'm truly sorry, friend," his revVence said — 

" I waited for you, but the hour has sped ; 

Tis now past twelve ; to-morrow I am yours ; 

The fault's not mine — ^but patience all things cures." 

" Patience, your rev'rence !" with a dismal look. 

Exclaimed the soldier, while his courage shook. — 

" Sure, sir, it matters not a straw or hair. 

What hour of day poor folks like us may pair ; 

And 'twould, for certain, be a mortal sorrow. 

If we must wait to wed until to-morrow. 

Pray sir, make haste, — for you the party waits. 

Expecting till your word bid ope the gates." 

" I can't indeed ; for, know the Church has got 

A canon full against it ; I dare not." 

" A camwn, please your rev'rence ! by my pow'rs, 

If that be all, sir, say no more of hours : 

I'm an artillery-man, a bombardier ; 

And, faith, I'll move the cannon, never fear !" 

He would, — ^but art stiU left him in the lurch ; 

For vain is art 'gainst caiuyns of the Church ! 



Rev. W. Morton. 



Adah's morning htmn. 



ADAM'S MORNING HYMN. 

Lowly they bow'd adoring, and began 

Their orisons, each morning duly paid, 

In various style ; for, neither various style, 

Nor holy rapture wanted they, to praise 

Their Maker, in fit strains pronounced, or sung 

Un-meditated ; such prompt eloquence 

Flow'd from their lips, in prose or numerous verse 

More tuneable than needed lute or harp, ' 

To add more sweetness ; and they thus began. 

" These are thy glorious works, Parent of good. 
Almighty ; Thine this universal frame. 
Thus wondrous fair ; Thyself how wondrous then ! 
Unspeakable, who sit'st above these Heavens, 
To us invisible, or dimly seen 
In these thy lowest works ; yet these declare 
Thy goodness beyond thought, and power divine. 
Speak ye, who best can tell, ye sons of light. 
Angels ; for ye behold Him, and with songs 
And choral symphonies, day without night. 
Circle his throne rejoicing ; ye in Heaven, — 
On Earth, join all ye creatures, to extol 
Him first, — him last, — and without end. 
Fairest of stars, last in the train of night, 
If better, thou belong not to the dawn. 
Sure pledge of day, that crown'st the smiling morn 
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With thy bright circlet, praise him in thy sphere, 

While day arises, that sweet hour of prime. 

Thou Sun, of this great world both eye and soul, 

Acknowledge him thy greater ; sound His praise 

In thy eternal course, both when thou climb 'st. 

And when high noon has gain'd, and when thou fall*st. 

Moon, that now meet*8t the orient sun, now fliest, 

With the fix'd stars fix*d in their orb that flies. 

And ye five other wandering fires, that move 

In mystic dance, not without song, resound 

His praise, who, out of darkness, call'd up light. 

Air, and ye elements, the eldest birth 

Of nature s womb, that in quaternion run 

Perpetual circle, multiform, and mix, 

And nourish all things ; let your ceaseless change 

Vary to our great Maker still new praise. 

Ye mists and exhalations, that now rise 

From hill or steaming lake, dusky and grey, 

Till the sun paint your fleecy skirts with gold. 

In honour to the world's great Author rise ; 

Whether, to deck with clouds the uncolour'd sky. 

Or wet the thirsty earth, with falling showers, 

Eising or falling, still advance his praise. 

His praise, ye winds, that from four quarters blow, 

Breathe soft or loud ; and wave your tops, ye pines, 

With every plant, in sign of worship wave. 

Fountains, and ye that warble, as ye flow. 

Melodious murmurs, warbling tune his praise. 

Join voices all ye living souls : ye birds, 

That singing up to Heaven-gate ascend, 
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Bear on your wings, and in your notes, his praise. 
Ye that in waters glide, and ye that walk 
The earth, and stately tread, or lowly creep ; 
Witness, if I be silent, morn or even, 
To hill or valley, fountain, or fresh shade. 
Made vocal by my song, and taught his praise. 
Hail, universal Lord ! be bounteous still 
To give us only good ; and if the night 
Have gathered aught of evil, or conceard. 
Disperse it, as now light dispels the dark." 

So pray'd they innocent ; and to their thoughts 
Firm peace recover'd soon, and wonted calm. 

Milton. 



THE COMMON LOT. 

Once in the flight of ages past. 

There lived a man : and who was he ? 

Mortal ! howe'er thy li)t be cast. 
That man resembled thee. 

Unknown the region of his birth. 

The land in which he died unknown ; 

His name hath perished from the earth. 
This truth survives alone : — 
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That joy, and grief, and hope, and fear. 
Alternate triumphed in his breast ; 

His bliss and woe — a smile, and tear ! — 
Oblivion hides the rest. 

The bounding pulse, the languid limb. 
The changing spirits* rise and fall ; 

We know that these were felt by him. 
For these are felt by all. 

He suffered, — but his pangs are o'er ; 

Enjoyed, — but his delights are fled ; 
Had friends,— his friends are now no more ; 

And foes, — his foes are dead. 

He loved — but whom he loved the grave 
Hath lost in its unconscious womb : 

Oh, she was fair ! but nought could save 
Her beauty from the tomb. 

The rolling seasons, day and night, 

Sun, moon, and stars, the earth and main 

Erewhile his portion, life and light, 
To him exist in vain. 

He saw — whatever thou hast seen ; 

Encountered — all that troubles thee : 
He was, — whatever thou hast been ; 

He is, — what thou shalt be. 
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The clouds and sunbeams o*er his eye 
That once their shades and glory threw, 

Have left in yonder silent sky 
No vestige where they flew. 

The annals of the human race, 

Their ruins, since the world began, 
Of HIM afford no other trace 

Than this — there lived a man ! 

James Montoombry. 



LIGHT FOR ALL. 

You cannot pay with money 

The million sons of toil — 
The sailor on the ocean, 

The peasant on the soil, 
The labourer in the quarry. 

The hewer of the coal ; 
Your money pays the hand, 

But it cannot pay the soul. 

You gaze on the cathedral, 
Whose turrets meet the sky ; — 

Eemember the foundations 
That in earth and darkness lie ; 
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For, were not those foundations 

So darkly resting there. 
Yon towers could never soar 

So proudly in the air. 

The workshop must be crowded 

That the palace may be bright ; 
If the ploughman did not plough. 

Then the poet could not write. 
Then let every toil be hallowed, 

That man performs for man. 
And have its share of honour 

As part of one great plan. 

See, light darts down from heaven, 

And enters where it may ; 
The eyes of all earth's people 

Are cheer'd with one bright day. 
And let the mind's true sunshine 

Be spread o'er earth as free, 
And fill the souls of men 

As the waters fill the sea. 

R. GiLFILLAN. 



GINEVRA. 

She was an only child ; from infancy 
The joy, the pride of an indulgent sire ; 
And in her fifteenth year became a bride, 
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Marrying an only son, Francesco Doria, 

iler playmate from her birth, and her first love. 

Sho was all gentleness, all gaiety, 

Her pranks the fayourite theme of every tongue. 

But now the day was come, the day, the hour ; 

Now, frowning, smiling, for the hundredth time. 

The nurse, that ancient lady, preach'd decorum ; 

And, in the lustre of her youtli, she gave 

llor hand, with her heart in it, to Francesco. 

Great was the joy ; but at the bridal feast, 
When all sat down, the bride was wanting there. 
Nor was she to bo found ! Her father cried, 
"Tis but to make a trial of our love !'* 
And fiird liis glass to all ; but his hand shook, 
And soon from guest to guest the panic spread. 
Twas but that instant sho had left TVancesco, 
liaughing and looking back and flying still, 
Iler ivory tooth imprinted on his linger. 
But now, alas! she was not to be found : 
Nor from that hour could any thing be guess 'd. 
Hut that sho was not! — Weary of his life, 
Francesco flew to Venice, and forthwith 
J^'lung it away in battle with the Turk. 
Her father lived; and long might'st thou have seen 
An old man wandering as in quest of something, — 
Something he could not find — he know not what. 
When he was gone, the house remain'd awhile 
Silent and tonautless — then wont to strangers. 

Full fifty years were past, and all forgot, 
When on an idle day, a day of search 
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Mid the old lumber in the gallery, 

That mouldering chest was noticed ; and 'twas said 

By one as young, as thoughtless as Ginevra, 

** Why not remove it from its lurking-place ! " 

Twas done as soon as said ! but on the way 

It burst, it fell ; and lo, a skeleton. 

With here and there a pearl, an emerald stone, 

A golden-clasp, clasping a shred of gold. 

All else had perish'd — save a nuptial ring. 

And a small seal, her mother's legacy. 

Engraven with a name, the name of both, 

" Ginevra." — ^There then had she found a grave ! 

Within that chest had she conceal'd herself. 

Fluttering with joy, the happiest of the happy ; 

When a spring-lock, that lay in ambush there, 

Fastened her down for ever ! 

Rogers. 



AN ENGLISH PEASANT. 

To pomp and pageantry in nought allied, 
A noble peasant, Isaac Ashford, died. 
Noble he was, contemning all things mean. 
His truth unquestioned, and his soul serene : 
Of no man's presence Isaac felt afraid, 
At no man's question Isaac look'd dismay'd : 
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Shame knew him not, he dreaded no disgrace ; 
Truth, simple truth, was written in his face ; 
Yet while the serious thought his soul approved. 
Cheerful he seem'd, and gentleness he loved : 
To bliss domestic he his heart resigned, 
And with the firmest had the fondest mind. 

I mark'd his action, when his infant died. 
And his old neighbour for offence was tried : 
The still tears, trickling down that furrow'd cheek, 
Spoke pity, plainer than the tongue can speak. 

If pride were his, 'twas not their vulgar pride 
Who in their base contempt, the great deride : 
Nor pride in learning — though my clerk agreed, 
If Death should call him, Ashford might succeed ; — 
Nor pride in rustic skill, although he knew 
None his superior, and his equals few : 
But if that spirit in his soul had place, 
It was the jealous pride that shuns Disgrace ; 
A pride in honest fame, by virtue gain'd ; 
In sturdy boys to virtuous labours train 'd ; 
Pride, in the power that guards his country's coast, 
And all that Englishmen enjoy and boast ; 
Pride, in a life that slander's tongue defied ; 
In fact, a noble passion, mis-named pride. 

I feel his absence in the hours of prayer, 
And view his seat, and sigh for Isaac there ; 
I see no more those white locks, thinly spread 
Bound the bald polish of that honoured head ; 
No more that awful glance on playful wight, 
Compell'd to kneel and tremble at the sight, 
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To fold his fiDgers, all in dread the while, 

Till Mister Ashford soften'd to a smile ; 

No more that meek and suppliant look in prayer, 

Nor the pure faith (to give it force,) are there : 

But he is bless'd, and I lament no more, 

A wise good man, contented to be poor. 

Crabbe. 



THE LIGHT IN THE WINDOW. 

Late or early home returning, 
In the starlight or the rain, 
I beheld that lonely candle 
Shining from his window-pane. 
Ever o*er his tatter'd curtain, 
Nightly looking, I could scan, 
Ever writing. 
Writing — writing, 
The pale figure of a man ; 
Still discern behind him fall 
The same shadow on the wall. 

Far beyond the murky midnight. 
By dim burning of my oil. 
Filling aye his rapid leaflets, 
I have watch'd him at his toil ; 



THE LIGHT IN THE WINDOW. 

Watch*d his broad and seamy forehead, 
Watch'd his white industrious hand, 
Ever passing 
And repassing ; 

Watch'd and strove to understand 
What impell'd it — gold, or fame — 
Bread, or bubble of a name. 

Oft I've ask'd, debating vainly 
In the silence of my mind, 
What the services he render'd 
To his country or his kind ; 
Whether tones of ancient music. 
Or tho sound of modern gong, 
Wisdom holy. 
Humours lowly. 
Sermon, essay, novel, song, 
Or philosophy sublime, 
Fill'd the measure of his time. 

No one sought him, no one knew him, 
Undistinguish'd was his name ; 
Never had his praise been utter'd 
By the oracles of fame. 
Scanty fare and decent raiment. 
Humble lodging, and a fire — 
These he sought for, 
These he wrought for, 
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And he gain'd his meek desire ; 
Teaching men bj written word — 
Clinging to a hope deferred. 

So he lived. At last I missed him ; — 
Still might evening twilight &11, 
But no taper lit his lattice — 
Lay no shadow on his wall. 
In the winter of his seasons, 
In the midnight of his day, 
'Mid his writing, 
And inditing. 

Death had beckon*d him away. 
Ere the sentence he had plann'd 
Foond completion at his hand. 

But this man, so old and nameless. 
Left behind him projects large, 
Schemes of progress undeveloped. 
Worthy of a nation's charge ; 
Noble fancies un-completed, 
Germs of beauty im-matured. 
Only needing 
Kindly feeling 

To have flourished and endured ; 
Meet reward in golden store 
To have lived for evermore. 

Who shall tell what schemes majestic 
Perish in the active brain ? 
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What humanity is robh'd'of, 
Ne'er to be restored again ? 
What we lose, because we honour 
Overmuch the mighty dead, 
And dispirit 
Living merit, 

Heaping scorn upon its head ? 
Or perchance, when kinder grown. 
Leaving it to die — alone ! 

Charles Mackat. 



THE BACHELOR'S COMPLAINT. 

Heturning home at close of day. 
Who gently chides my long delay, 
And by my side delights to stay ? 

— Nobody I 

Who wheels about the easy chair, 
Sets out the room with neatest care, 
And lays my slippers ready there ? 

— Nobody ! 

Who regulates the cheerful fire, 
Who piles the blazing fuel higher, 
And bids me draw my chair still nigher? 

— Nobody ! 
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When plunged in dire and deep distress. 
And anxious cares my heart oppress. 
Who whispers hopes of happiness ? 

— Nobody ! 

When anxious thoughts within me rise, 

In sore dismay my spirit dies, 

Who soothes me with her kind replies ? 

— Nobody ! 

When sickness racks my feeble frame, 
And grief distracts my fevered brain. 
Who sympathises with my pain ? 

— Nobody ! 

Then — 111 resolve, so help me fate, 
To change at once the single state. 
And will to Hymen's Altar take — 

{|jk)MEB0DY ! 

Anonymous. 



THE HUSBAND'S SONG. 

Rainy and rough sets the day, — 

There's a heart beating for somebody ; 

I must be up and away, — 

Somebody's waiting for somebody. 
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Thrice hath she been to the gate, 

Thrice hath she listened for somebody ; 

'Midst the night stormy and late, — 
Somebody's anxious for somebody ! 

There'll be a comforting fire, — 

There'll be a welcome for somebody ; 
One, in her neatest attire. 

Will look to the table for somebody. 
Though the star's fled from the west, 

There is a star yet for somebody. 
Lighting the home he loves best, — 

Warming the bosom of somebody. 

There'll be a coat o'er the chair, — 

There will be slippers for somebody, — 
There'll \ig a wife's tender care, — 

Love's fond embracement for somebody : 
There'll be the little one's charms, — 

Soon 't will be wakened for somebody : 
When I have both in my arms, ^ 

Oh ! but how blest will be somebody ! 



Chas. Swain. 
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FATHER WILLIAM. 

" You are old, father William," the young man cried, 
" The few locks which are left you are grey ; 

You are hale, Father William, a hearty old man ; 
Now tell me the reason,' I pray ?" 

" In the days of my youth," Father William replied, 
" I remember'd that youth would fly fast. 

And abused not my health and my vigour at first. 
That I never might need them at last." 

" You are old, Father William," the young man cried, 
" And pleasures with youth pass away, 

And yet you lament not the days that are gone ; 
Now tell me the reason, I pray ? " ^ 

" In the days of my youth," Father William replied, 
" I remember'd that youth could not last ; 

I thought of the future, whatever I did. 
That I never might grieve for the past." 

" You are old. Father William," the young man cried, 

" And life must be hastening away : 
You are cheerful, and love to converse upon death ; 

Now tell me the reason, I pray ?" 
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" I am cheerful, young man," Father William replied, 
** Let the cause thy attention engage ; 

In the days of my youth I remember'd my God ; 
And He hath not forgotten my age ! " 

SOUTHEY. 
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I HAVE a son, a little son, a boy just five years old, 
With eyes of thoughtful earnestness, and mind of gentle 
mould ; 

They tell me that unusual grace in all his ways appears. 
That my child is grave and wise of head, beyond his 

childish j^ars. 
I cannot say how this may be, I know his face is fair. 
And yet his chiefest comeliness is his sweet and serious 

air ; 

I know his heart is kind and fond, I know he loyeth me ; 
And loveth yet his mother more, with grateful fervency. 
])ut that which others most admire is the thought that 
fills his mind. 

The food for grave inquiring speech he everywhere doth 
find. 

Strange questions doth he ask of me, when we together 
walk ; 
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He scarcely thinks as children think, or talks as 
children talk ; 

Nor cares he much for childish play, doats not on bat 
or ball, 

But looks on manhood's ways and works, and aptly 
mimics all. 

His little head is busy still, and oftentimes perplexed 
With thoughts about this world of care, and thoughts 

about the next. 
He kneels at his dear mother's knee, she teacheth him 

to pray, 

And strange, and sweet, and solemn are the words 

which he will say. 
Oh ! should my gentle child be spared to manhood's 

years like me, 
A holier and a wiser man I trust that he will be ; 
And when I look into his eyes, and stroke his thoughtful 

brow, 

I dare not think what I should feel, were I to lose him 
now. 

I have a son, a second son, a simple child of three, 
I'll not declare how bright and fair his little features be ; 
How silver sweet those tones of his when he prattles on 
my knee. 

I do not think his light blue eyes are, like his brother's, 
keen. 

Nor his brow so full of childish thought as his hath 
ever been ; 

But his little heart's a fountain pure of mind and 
tender feeling, 
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And his very look's a gleam of light, rich depths of 

love revealing. 
When he walks with me, the country folks, who pass 

him in the street, 
Will shout for joy, and hless my boy, he looks so mild 

and sweet. 

A play-fellow he is to all, and yet, with cheerful tone. 
Will sing his quiet song of love, when left to play alone. 
His presence is like sunshine, sent to gladden home and 
hearth. 

To comfort us in all our griefs,#ind sweeten all our mirth. 
Should he grow up to riper years, God grant his heart 
may prove 

As meet a home for heavenly grace, as now for earthly 
love ; 

And if beside his grave the tears our aching eyes may 
dim, 

God comfort us for all the love that we shall lose in him ! 

I have a son, a third sweet son, his age I cannot tell, 
For they reckon not by months and years, where he is 

gone to dwell ; 
To us, for fourteen anxious months, his infant smiles 
were given, 

And then he bade farewell to earth, and went to live in 
heaven. 

I cannot tell what form is his, what looks he weareth 

now. 

Nor guess how bright a glory crowns his shining seraph 
brow : 

The thoughts that fill his sinless soul, the bliss which 
he doth feel. 



At» iittmber'd witii the secr^ diingsi wfaick God not 
reveal. 

S>dft 1 fcaow, fbv GkmI doth teH me this, thjotnow he is st 

Wk&m othev blessedi in&ate be^ <hi their Sa^iooz'a lo^ 
breast; 

1 IflMvr hiei sftrit feels bo iiiior» 1^ weary load of &Bek^ 
BtiH ki» riee|» ib bieet with eodHem dreama of fisr 
e^erlreelr; 

I kfte^ tlM^ we shall meet oar babe, his mestioer dear, 

WIma Qoi htm^eit vbaH wipe awaj aQ tears firom erarj 
eye. 

WiurleW Walls bds brethren twain, kU bliss can nerer 
cease^ 

Thdf ki may here be grief and care, bat Ais is certain 

peace. 

It may be tbat the tempter's wiles their souls from Uisa 
may sever, 

Bat if our own poor faith fail not, he most be onrs for 
eter! 

When we think of what our darling is, and what we 
still may be, 

When we muse on that world*s perfect bliss, and this 

world's misery, 
When we groan beneath this load of sin, and feel this 

grief and pain, 
Oh I we'd rather lose our other two, than have him here 

again ! 

Moultrie. 
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THE SEA-BIRD'S TALE. 

Far, far o*er the wave is my island throne, 
Where the sea-gull roams and reigns alone ; 
Where nought is seen but the beetling rock, 
And nothing is heard but the ocean shock, 
And the scream of birds when the storm is nigh, 
And the crash of the wreck, and the fearful cry 
Of drowning men in " their agony." 

I love to sit, when the waters sleep, 
And ponder the depths of the glassy deep. 
Till I dream that I float on a corse at sea. 
And sing of the feast that is made for me. 
I love on the rush of the storm to sail, 
And mingle my scream with the hoarser gale. 

When the sky is dark, and the billow high, 

And the tempest sweeps in terror by, 

I love to ride on the maddening blast, 

And flap my wing o*er the fated mast. 

And sing to the crew a song of fear. 

Of the reef and the surge that await them here. 

When the storm is done, and the feast is o*er, 

I love to sit on the rocky shore, 

And tell in the ear of the dying breeze. 
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I listened to catch its parting sigh, 
And I laugh'd to see the black billows play 
With the sleeping child in their gambols gay. 
I saw a girl whose arms were white 
As the foam that danced on the billows* height. 
And the ripples toy*d with her glossy curls, 
And her cheek was kiss*d by the wanton whirls ; 
Bat her bosom was dead to hope and fear, 
For she shuddered not as the shark came near. 
I poised my foot on the forehead fair 
Of a lovely boy that floated there — 
I look'd in the eyes of the drowning brave, 
As they upward gazed through the fatal wave — 
I screamed o*er the bubbles that told of death, 
And stoop'd as the last gave up his breath. 
I flapped my wings, for the work was done, 
The storm was hush'd, and the golden sun 
Sent his light abroad o er the lulling seas — 
And I tell my tale to the whispering breeze. 
Of the hidden things which the waves conceal. 
And the sea-bird's song can alone reveal. 

S. G. Goodrich. 



BABY MAY. 

Cheeks as soft as July peaches. 
Lips whose dewy scarlet teaches 
Poppies paleness — round large eyes 
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Ever great with new surprise, 
Minutes filled with shadeless gladness, 
Minutes just as brimmed with sadness, 
Happy smiles and wailing cries, 
Crows and laughs and tearful eyes. 
Lights and shadows swifter bom 
Than on wind-swept Autumn corn, 
Ever some new tiny notion ^ 
Making every limb all motion — 
Catchings up of legs and arms, 
Thro wings back and small alarms, 
Clutching fingers — straightening jerks, 
Twining feet whose each toe works, 
Kickings up and straining risings, 
Mother 8 ever new surprisings, 
Hands all wants and looks all wonder 
At all things the heavens under. 
Tiny scorns of smiled reprovings 
That have more of love than lovings. 
Mischiefs done with such a winning 
Archness, that we prize such sinning. 
Breakings dire of plates and glasses, 
Graspings small at all that passes, 
Pullings off of all that's able 
To be caught from tray or table ; 
Silences — small meditations. 
Deep as thoughts of cares for nations. 
Breaking into wisest speeches 
In a tongue that nothing teaches, 
All the thoughts of whose possessing 
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Most be wooed to light hj guessing ; 
Slumbers — such sweet angel-seemiDgs, 
That we*d erer hare sodi dresmii^B, 
Till, from sleep we see thee breaking. 
And we'd always haTe thee waking ; 
Wealth for which we know no measure. 
Pleasure high above all pleasure. 
Gladness brimming over ghidness, 
Joj in care— delight in sadness, 
Loreliness beyond completeness, 
Sweetness distancing all sweetness, 
Beauty all that heantj may be — 
That's May Bennett, that's my baby. 

W. C. Bennett. 



HOW TO BREAK ILL NEWS. 
a'dialoouk. 

Scene i^The Boom of Mr. G., at Oxford. Enter to 
him his Father's Steward. 

Mr. G. Ha ! Jervois ! my old boy, how are you ? 
How are things going on at home? 

Steward. Bad enough, your honor. The magpie's 
dead! 

Mr, G. Poor Mag ! So he's gone ! How came he to 
die? 
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Steward, Over ate himself, Sir. 
Mr, G, Did ho, faith ? — a greedy dog ! Why, what did 
' ho get that he liked so well ? 

Steward, Horse-flesh, Sir. He died of eating horse- 
flesh. 

Mr, O, How came ho to get so much horse-flesh ? 
Steward. All your Father's horses, Sir. 
Mr, G, What aro thoy dead, too ? 
Steward, Aye, Sir. They died of over-work. 
Mr. G, And why were thoy over-worked, pray ? 
Steward. To carry water. Sir. 
Mr. G, To carry water ! And what were they carry- 
ing water for ? 

Steward. Sure, Sir, to put out the fire ! 
Mr. G. Fire ! What fire ? 

Steward, Oh, Sir, your father's house is burnt down 
to the ground ! 

Mr. G. My father's house burnt ! And how came it 
to bo set on fire ? 

Steward. I think it must have been the torches ! 

Mr, G. Torches I What torches ? 

Steward. At your mother's funeral ! 

Mr, G. My mother dead ? 

Steward, Aye, poor lady I She never looked up after 
it! 

Mr. G. After what ? 
Steward. The loss of your father. Sir ! 
Mr. G. My father gone too ? 
Steward. Yes, poor gentleman, ho took to his bed as 
soon as he heard of it ! 
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Mr. Heard of what ? 

BUiMar^, The bad news, sir, an* please j*r honor ! 

Jkfr, G. What ! More miseries ! More bad news ? 

Steward. Yea, Sir ! Your bank has fiEiiled — ^jour 
credit is lost — and you are not worth a shilling in the 
world! I made bold. Sir, to come and wait on you, to 
tell you about it, for I thought jou would like to hear 
the news ! 

AliOKYMOUS. 



THE MOTHER WHO HAS A CHILD AT SEA. 

There's an eye that looks on the swelling cloud. 
Folding the moon in a funeral shroud : 
That watches the stars dying one by one. 
Till the whole of heaven's calm light hath gone. 
There's an ear that lists to the hissing surge. 
As the mourner turns to the anthem dirge : 
That eye ! that ear ! oh, whose can they be. 
But a mother's who hath a child at sea ? 

There's a cheek that is getting ashy white. 
As the tokens of storm come on with the night ; 
There's a form that's fixed at the lattice pane. 
To mark how the gloom gathers over the main ; 
While the yeasty billows lash the shore 
With loftier sweep, and hoarser roar. 
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That cheek I that form ! oh, whose can they he, 
But a mother's who hath a child at sea ? 

The rushing whistle chills her hlood, 
As the north wind hurnes to scourge the flood : 
And the icy shiver spreads to her heart, 
As the first red lines of lightning start. 
The ocean hoils ! All mute she stands, 
With parted lips and tight clasp'd han'ds : 
Oh ! marvel not at her fear, — for she 
Is a mother who hath a child at sea. 

She conjures up the fearful scene 
Of yawning waves, whore the ship hetween, 
With striking keel and splinter'd mast, 
Is plunging hard and foundering fast. 
She sees her boy, with lank, drenched hair, 
Clinging on to the wreck with a cry of despair — 
Oh I the vision is maddening — No grief can be 
Like a mother's who hath a child at sea. 

She presses her brow, she sinks and kneels ; 
While the blast howls on and the thunder peals ; 
She breathes not a word, for her passionate prayer 
Is too fervent and deep for the lips to bear : 
It is pour'd in the long convulsive sigh, 
In the straining glance of an uptum'd eye : 
And a holier offering cannot be 
Than the mother's prayer for her child at sea. 
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Oh ! I love the winds when they spurn control. 

For they suit my ovm hond-hating soul ; 

I like to hear them sweeping past, 

Like the eagle's pinions, free and fast : 

But a pang will rise, with sad aUoy, 

To soften my spirit, and sink my joy, 

When I think how dismal their voices must he 

To a mother who hath a child at sea ! 

EuzA Cook. 



THE SICK MAN AND THE ANGEL. 

" Is there no hope?" the sick man said. 
The silent doctor shook his head. 
And took his leave with signs of sorrow, 
Despairing of his fee to-morrow. 

When thus the man with gasping breath ; 

I feel the chilling wound of death : 
Since I must bid the world adieu. 
Let me my former life review. 
I grant, my bargains well were made. 
But all men over-reach in trade ; 
*Tis self-defence in each profession, 
Sure self-defence is no transgression. 
The little portion in my hands, 
By good security on lands, 
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Is well increased. If unawares, 

My justice to myself and heirs, 

Hath let my debtor rot in jail, 

For want of good sufficient bail ; 

If I by writ, or bond, or deed, 

Reduced a family to need, 

My will hath made the world amends ; 

My hope on charity depends. 

When I am numbered with the dead, 

And all my pious gifts are read. 

By heaven and earth 'twill then be known 

My charities were amply shown." 

An angel came. " Ah, friend !" he cried, 
" No more in flattering hope confide. 
Can thy good deeds in former times 
Outweigh the balance of thy crimes? 
What widow or what orphan prays 
To crown thy life with length of days ? 
A pious action *s in thy power. 
Embrace with joy the happy hour. 
Now, while you draw the vital air. 
Prove your intention is sincere. 
This instant give a hundred pound ; 
Your neighbours want, and you abound." 

" But why such haste ?" the sick man whines ; 
" Who knows as yet what Heaven designs ? 
Perhaps I may recover still ; 
That sum, and more, are in my will." 

** Fool," says the angel, "now 'tis plain, 
Your life, your soul, your heaven was gain. 
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From every side, with all your might. 
You scraped, and scraped beyond your right ; 
And after death would fain atone, 
By giving what is not your own." 

"While there is life, there's hope," he cried; 
" Then why such haste ? " He groaned, and died. 

Gat. 



LITTLE BESSIE, 

AND THE WAY IN WHICH SHE FELL ASLEEP. 

Hug me closer, closer, mother, 

Put your arms around me tight, 
I am cold and tired, mother, 

And I feel so strange, to-night ! 
Something hurts me here, dear mother. 

Like a stone upon my breast ; 
Oh ! I wonder, wonder, mother. 

Why it is I cannot rest. 

All the day, while you were working, 

As I lay upon the bed, 
I was trying to be patient. 

And to think of what you said ; 
How the kind and blessed Jesus 

Loves His lambs to watch and keep, 
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And I wish He*d come and take me 
In His arms that I might sleep. 

Just before the lamp was lighted — 

Just before the children came, — 
When the room was very quiet, 

I heard some one call my name ; 
All at once the window open'd. 

In a field were lambs and sheep; 
Some from out a brook were drinking, 

Some were lying fast asleep ! 

But I could not see the Saviour, 

Though I strain 'd my eyes to see, 
And I wonder'd if He saw me. 

If He*d speak to such as me ! 
On a sudden I was gazing. 

On a world so bright and fair ; 
It was full of happy children. 

And they seemed so happy there. 

They were singing, oh ! so sweetly, — 

Sweeter songs I never heard. — 
They were singing sweeter, mother ! 

Than can sing our yellow bird. 
And while I my breath was holding, 

One so bright upon me smiled, 
And I knew it must be Jesus 

When he said, " Come here, my child ! 
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" Come up here, my little Bessie I — 

Come ap here, and live with me, 
Where the children never suffer, 

But are happier than you see." 
Then I thought of all you told me — 

Of that bright and happy land : 
I was going when you call'd me, — 

When you came and kiss'd my hand. 

And at first I felt so sorry 

You had call'd me ; I would go, 
Oh ! to sleep, and never suffer. 

Mother ! don't be crying so ! 
Hug me closer, closer, mother ! 

Pat your arms around me tight ; 
Oh ! how much I love you, mother I 

But I feel so strange to-night. 

And the mother pressed her closer 

To her over-burdened breast ; 
On the heart so nigh to breaking, 

Lay the heart so near its rest. 
In the solemn hour of midnight, 

In the stillness dark and deep, 
Lying on her mother's bosom 

Little Bessie fell asleep I 

Anonymous. 
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' MOSES AT THE FAIR. 
('•vicar op wakbfield.") 

As we were now to hold up our heads a little higher 
in the world, my wife proposed that it was proper to sell 
our colt, which was grown old, at a neighbouring fair, 
and buy us a horse that would carry single or double 
upon an occasion, and make a pretty appearance at 
church, or upon a visit. This at first I opposed stoutly, 
but it was as stoutly defended^ However, as I weakened, 
my antagonists gained strength, till at length it was 
resolved to part with him. As the fair happened on 
the following day, I had intentions of going myself; 
but my wife persuaded me that I had got a cold, and 
nothing could prevail upon her to permit me from home. 
" No, my dear," said she ; " our son Moses is a discreet 
boy, and can buy or sell to very good advantage ; you 
know all our great bargains are of his purchasing. 
He always stands out and higgles, and actually tires 
them till he gets a bargain.'* 

As I had some opinion of my son's prudence, I was 
willing enough to entrust him with this commission ; 
and the next morning I perceived his sisters mighty 
busy in fitting out Moses for the fair; trimming his 
hair, brushing his buckles, and cocking his hat with 
pins. The business of the toilet being over, we had, 
at last, the satisfaction of seeing him mounted upon the 

T 
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with laughing. But, as I live, yonder comes Moses, 
without a horse, and the box at his back.** As she 
spoke, Moses same slowly on foot, and sweating under 
the deal box, which he had strapped round his shoulders 
like a pedlar. " Welcome ! welcome, Moses ! Wdl my 
boy, what have you brought us from the fiair 7" "I 
have brought you myself," cried Moses, with a sly look, 
and resting the box on the dresser. "Ah, Moses," 
cried my wife, "that we know, but where is the horse?** 
" I have sold him," cried Moses, " for three pounds 
five shillings and two pence." " Well done, my good 
boy, returned she; "I knew you would touch them 
ofif. Between ourselves, three pounds five shillings 
and two pence is no bad day's work. Come, let us 
have it then." "I have brought back no money," 
cried Moses again ; " I have laid it all out in a bargain, 
and here it is," pulling out a bundle from his breast ; 
" here they are, a gross of green spectacles, with silver 
rims and shagreen cases." " A gross of green spectacles !** 
repeated my wife, in a faint voice. "And yOu have 
parted with the colt, and brought us back nothing but 
a gross of green paltry spectacles !" " Dear mother," 
cried the boy, " why don't you listen to reason ! I had 
them a dead bargain, or I should not have bought them. 
The silver rims alone will sell for double the money." 
" A fig for the silver rims !" cried my wife, in a passion ; 
" I dare swear they won't sell for above half the money 
at the rate of broken silver, five shillings an ounce." 
" You need be under no uneasiness, cried I, about selling 
the rims, for they are not worth sixpence, for I perceive 
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they are only copper, varnished over." " What !" cried 
my wife, "not silver! the rims not silver!*' "No," 
cried I ; "no more silver than your saucepan." " And 
so," returned she, " we have parted with the colt, and 
have only got a gross of green spectacles, with copper 
rims and shagreen cases ! A murrain take such 
trumpery. The blockhead has been imposed upon, and 
should have known his company better !" " There, my 
dear," cried I, "you are wrong; he should not have 
known them at all." " Marry, hang the idiot !" returned 
she, " to bring me such stuff ; if I had them, I would 
throw them in the fire." " There, again, you are wrong, 
my dear," cried I ; " for though they be copper, we will 
keep them by us, as copper spectacles, you know, are 
better than nothing." 

By this time the unfortunate Moses was undeceived. 
He now saw that he had indeed been imposed upon by 
a prowling sharper, who, observing his figure, had 
marked him for an easy prey. I therefore asked him 
the circumstances of his deception. He sold the horse, 
it seems, and walked the fair in search of another. A 
reverend-looking man brought him to a tent, under pre- 
tence of having one to sell. " Here," continued Moses, 
" we met another man very well dressed, who desired to 
borrow twenty pounds upon these, saying that he wanted 
money, and would dispose of them for the third of their 
value. The first gentleman, who pretended to be my 
friend, whispered me to buy them, and cautioned me 
not to let so good an offer pass. I sent for Mr. 
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Fkmboroogh, and thej talked him up as finely as 
th^ did me; and so at last we were persuaded to 
buj tbe two gross between ns.*' 

Goldsmith. 



THE CHAMELEON. 

Oft has it been mj lot to mark 
A proud, conceited, talking spark, 
With eyes that hardly served at most 
To guard their master 'gainst a post ; 
Yet round the world the blade has been. 
To see whatever could be seen ; 
Returning from his finished tour. 
Grown ten times perter than before. 
Whatever word you chance to drop. 
The travelled fool your mouth will stop : 
" Sir, if my judgment youll allow — 
I ve seen — and sure I ought to know " — 
So begs you'd pay a due submission. 
And acquiesce in his decision. 

Two travellers of such a cast. 
As o'er Arabia's wilds they passed. 
And on their way, in fiiendly chat. 
Now talked of this, and then of that ; 
Discoursed awhile 'mongst other matter, 
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Of the Ohameleon^s form and nature. 
** A stranger animal," cries one, 
" Sure never lived beneath the sun : 
A lizard's body lean and long, 
A fish's head, a serpent's tongue. 
Its tooth with triple claw disjoined ; 
And what a length of tail behind I 
How slow its pace ! and then its hue — 
Who ever saw so fine a blue ?" 

Hold there I" the other quick replies, 
" Tis green — I saw it with these eyes, 
As late with open mouth it lay. 
And warmed it in the sunny ray ; 
Stretched at its ease the beast I viewed. 
And saw it eat the air for food." 
" I've seen it, sir, as well as you. 
And must again affirm it blue ; 
At leisure I the beast surveyed. 
Extended in the cooling shade.'* 

" 'Tis green, *tis green, sir, I assure ye." 
" Green !'* cries the other, in a fury : 
Why, sir, d'ye think I've lost my eyes ?" 

" 'Twere no great loss,'* the friend replies ; 
" For if they always serve you thus, 
You'll find them but of little use." 

So high at last the contest rose. 
From words they almost came to blows : 
When luckily came by a third ; 
To him the question they referred ; 
And begged he'd tell them if he knew. 
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Whether the thing was green or blue. 

Sirs," cries the umpire, " cease jour pother — 
The creature's neither one nor t'other. 
I caught the animal last night, 
And viewed it o'er bj candldight : 
I marked it well — 'twas black as jet — 
You stare — ^but, sirs, I've got it yet, 
And can produce it" — " Pray, sir, do ; 
in lay my life the thing is blue." 
" And 111 be swom, that, when you've seen 
The reptile, yonll pronounce him green. " 

" Well, then, at once to ease the doubt," 
Replies the man, 111 turn him out : 
" And when before your eyes I've set him. 
If you don't find him black, I'U eat him." 

He said ; then full before their sight 
Produced the beast, and lo ! — 'twas white. 
Both stared, the man looked wondrous wise — 
" My children," the Chameleon cries, 
(Then first the creature found a tongue,) 
" You all are right, and all are wrong : 
When next you talk of what you view. 
Think others see as well as you : 
Nor wonder, if you find that none 
Prefers your eyesight to his own ! 



Merrick. 
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ELISHA IN DOTHAN. 

Tis eve ; and tbe tempest 

Is rushing through heaven ; 
The oaks on the hills 

By the lightnings are riven ; 
The rain in the valleys 

Falls heavy and chill, 
And the cataract bursts 

In the bed of the rill. 
Wild hour for the Syrian 

On Hermon's white brow ; 
While the gust bears along 
The scoff and the song 
From Israel's proud tents 

In the forest below. 

'Tis midnight, deep midnight ! 

Now vengeance is near ! 
Hark ! the tramp of the warrior. 

The clash of the spear ; 
For the Syrian is marching 

Through whirlwind and snow, 
On the revel of Judah 

To strike the death blow. 
His march is but lit 

By the tempest's red glare : 
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No ear hears his tramp 
In the Israelite camp : 
The hunters have driven 
The prey to its lair. 

" Now, now, for the slaughter !" 

The trumpet is hlown ; 
Now woe to the temple. 

And woe to the throne ! 
But no trumpet has answer'd. 

No arrow has sprung. 
No torch has heen lighted. 

No lance has heen flung. 
They pour o'er the ramparts. 

The tents stand alone ; 

Through the gust and the haze 
The watch-flres still hlaze ; 
But the warriors of Israel 

Like shadows are gone ! 

Then spake the king's sorcerer : 

King, wouldest thou hear. 
How those Israelite wolves 

Have escaped from thy spear ; 
Know, their prophet Elisha 

Has spells to unbind 
The words on thy lip, — 

Nay, the thoughts in thy mind. 
Though thy secret were deep 

As the grave, 'twould be known ; 
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The serpent has stings 
And the Vulture has wings ; 
But he's serpent and vulture 
To thee and thy throne." 

" Sound the trumpet !" Thej rush 

Over mountain and plain. 
Tis noon, hut no chieftain 

Has slackened the rein. 
Tis eve ; and the valleys 

Are dropping with wine ; 
But no chieftain has tasted 

The fruit of the vine. 
To Dothan the horseman 

And maird charioteer 
Are speeding like fire : 
Their hanquet is ire. 
For the scomer of Syria, 

Elisha, is there. 



On the ramparts of Dothan, 

At morning, was woe ; 
There fell the fierce hail 

Of the lance and the how. 
And men rent their garments, 

And women their hair. 
But Elisha came forth 

From his chamber of prayer ; — 
Like thunder his voice 

0*er the multitude roll'd : — 
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" Jehovah, arise ; 
Pour thy light on our eyes ; 
Shew this people the shepherds 
Who watch o'er thy fold." 

The mountain horizon 

Was huming with light ; 
On its brow stood the Syrian 

In glory and might. 
Proud toss'd to the sunbeam 

The banner's rich fold. 
Proud blazed the gemm'd turbans 

And corslets of gold. 
And loud rose the taunt 

Of the infidel's tongue : — 
" Ho ! Israelite slaves ! 
This night sees your graves ; 
And first from your walls 

Shall EHsha be flung." 

At the word rush'd a cloud 

From the crown of the sky ; 
In its splendours the sun 

Seem'd to sicken and die. 
From its depths pour'd a host 

Upon mountain and plain. 
There was seen the starr'd helm, 

And the sky-tinctured vane ; 
And the armour of fire, 

And the seraph's broad wing ; 
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But no eye-ball dared gaze 
On the pomp of the blaze, 
As their banner unfolded 
The name of their King ! 

But where are the foe ? 

Like a forest o'erblown, 
In their ranks, as they stood, 

Their thousands are strown. 
No banner is lifted. 

No chariot is wheel'd ; 
To earth falls the lance. 

To earth falls the shield. 
There is terror before them. 

And terror behind. 
Now, proud homicide, 
Thou art smote in thy pride 
The Syrian is captive ; 

His host are struck blind ! 

There were writhings of agony, 

Yells of despair. 
And eyeballs tum*d up. 

As if seeking the glare. 
And sorcerers shouting 

To Baal, in pain — 
The madness of tongue, 

And the madness of brain. 
And groups of pale chieftains 

Awaiting in gloom, 
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Till the Israelite sword 
In their bosoms was gored. 
But they knew not Elisha, 
They knew not their doom. 

Those, those were the triumphs 

Of Israel of old ! 
And those were the shepherds 

Who guarded the fold. 
But the Leopard was loosed 

From his thicket again, 
And the flock of the chosen 

Was scattered and slain. 
Yet visions are rising 

Mysterious and grand ; 
The trumpet shall sound. 
And thy dead be unbound. 
For the night is far spent, 

And the day is at hand ! 

Anonymotjs. 



THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH. 

Under a spreading chestnut tree 
The village smithy stands ; 

The smith, a mighty man is he, 
With large and sinewy hands ; 
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And tb& muscles of his brawny arms 
Are strong as iron bands. 

His hair is crisp, and black, and long; 

His face is like the tan ; 
His brow is wet with honest sweat ; 

He earns whate er he can ; 
And looks the whole world in the face, 

For he owes not any man. 

Week in, week out, from morn till night. 
You can hear his bellows blow; 

You can hear him swing his heavy sledge, 
With measured beat and slow, 

Like a sexton ringing the village bell. 
When the evening suH is low. 

And children coming home from school 

Look in at the open door; 
They love to see the flaming forge, 

And hear the bellows roar. 
And catch the burning sparks that fly 

Like chaff from a threshing floor. 

He goes on Sunday to the church. 

And sits among his boys ; 
He hears the parson pray and preach ; 

He hears his daughter's voice . 
Singing in the village choir. 

And it makes his heart rejoice. 
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It sounds to him like her mother*6 Toice 

Singing in Paradise ! 
He needs must think of her once more. 

How in the grave she lies ; 
And with his hard rough hand he wipes 

A tear from off his ejes. 

Toiling, — rejoicing, — sorrowing : — 

Onward through life he goes ; 
Each morning sees some task h^n. 

Each evening sees its dose : 
Something attempted, — something done, — 

Has eam*d a night's repose. 

Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy friend. 
For the lesson thou hast taught ! 

Thus at the flaming forge of life 
Our fortunes must he wrought ; 

Thus on its sounding anvil shaped 
Each huming deed and thought ! 

LONOFEIXOW. 



FOLLY OF ATTEMPTING TO PLEASE AL 
MANKIND. 

Once on a time, a son and sire, we're told. 
The stripling tender, and the father old. 
Purchased a jackass at a country fair, 
To ease their limbs, and hawk about their ware : 
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But jas the sluggish animal was weak, 

They feared, if both should mounti his back would break. 

Up gets the boy, the hthei leads the ass, 

And through the gaziug crowd attempts to pass. 

Forth from the throng the grey-beards hobble out, 

And hail the cavalcade with feeble shout, 

" This the respect to reverend age you show, 

And this the duty you to parents owe ? 

He beats the hoof, and you are set astride I 

Sirrah I get down, and let your father ride." 

As Grecian lads were seldom void of grace, 

The decent, duteous youth resigned his place. 

Then a fresh murmur through the rabble ran ; 

Boys, girls, wives, widows, all attack the man. 

"Sure never was brute beast so void of nature ! 

Have you no pity for the pretty creature ? 

To your own baby can you be unkind ? 

Here — Suke, Bill, Betty — put the child behind.*' 

Old Dapple next the clown's compassion claimed : 

" 'Tis wonderment them boobies ben't ashamed ! 

Two at a time upon the poor dumb beast ! 

They might as well have carried him, at least." 

The pair, still pliant to the paftial voice. 

Dismount, and bear the ass — then what a noise ! 

Huzzas loud laughs, low gibe, and bitter joke. 

From the yet silent sire, these works provoke : — 

" Proceed, my boy, nor heed their farther call : 

Vain his attempts who strives to please them all." 

FOOTE. 
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MESSIAH. 
A 8ACBED ECLOGUE. 

Ye Nymphs of Soljina ! begin the song : 
To heaTenlj themes sablimer strains belong. 
The mossy foantuns, and the Sjkan shades. 
The dreams of Pindas and th* Aonian maids. 
Delight no more — O thoa, mj Toice inspire 
Who tonch'd Isaiah's hallowed lips with fire ! 

Rapt into fhtare times, the bard begun : 
A Virgin shall conceive, a Virgin bear a Son ! 
From Jesse's root behold a branch arise. 
Whose sacred flower with fragrance fills the skies : 
Th' Ethereal Spirit o er its leaves shall move, 
And on its top descends the mystic Do?e. 
Ye heavens ! from high the dewy nectar poor. 
And in soft silence shed the kindly shower ! 
Tho sick and weak the healing plant shall aid. 
From storms a shelter, and from heat a shade. 
All crimes shall cease, and ancient fraud shall fail ; 
Returning Justice lift aloft her scale ; 
Peace o*er the world her olive wand extend, 
And white-robed Innocence from heaven descend. 
Swift fly the years, and rise the expected mom I 
Oh spring to light, auspicious Babe, be bom ! 
See Nature hastes her earliest wreaths to bring. 
With all the incense of the breathing spring : 
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See lofty Lebanon his head advance ; 
See nodding forests on the mountains dance : 
See spicy clouds from lowly Saron rise, 
And Carmel's flowery top perfumes the skies I 
Hark ! a glad voice the lonely desert cheers ; 
Prepare the way 1 a God, a God appears : 
A God, a God ! the vocal hills reply, 
The rocks proclaim the approaching Deity. 
Lo, earth receives him from the bending skies ! 
Sink down, ye mountains, and, ye valleys, rise ! 
With heads declined, ye cedars, homage pay ; 
Be smooth, ye rocks ; ye rapid floods give way ! 
The Saviour comes ! by ancient bards foretold : 
Hoar him, ye deaf, and all ye blind, — behold ! 
Ho from thick Alms shall purge the visual ray. 
And on tho sightless eye-ball pour the day : 
'Tis ho the obstructed paths of sound shall clear. 
And bid new music charm tho unfolding ear : 
Tho dumb shall sing, the lame his crutch forego, 
And leap exulting like the bounding roe. 
No sigh, no murmur the wide world shall hear, 
From every face he wipes off every tear. 
In adamantine chains shall death be bound. 
And Hell's grim tyrant feel th' eternal wound. 
As tho good shepherd tends his fleecy care, 
Seeks freshest pasture and the purest air. 
Explores the lost, the wandering sheep directs, 
By day o'orsocs them, and by night protects ; 
The tender lambs he raises in his arms. 
Feeds from his hand, and in his bosom warms : 
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Thus shall mankird b^s guardian care engage. 

The promised Father of the future age. 

No more shall nation against nation rise. 

Nor ardent warriors meet with hateful eyes. 

Nor fields with gleaming steel be covered o'er. 

The brazen trumpets kindle rage no more : 

But useless lances into scythes shall bend. 

And the broad falchion in a ploughshare end. 

Then palaces shall rise ; the joyful Son 

Shall finish what his short-lived Sire begun ; 

Their vines a shadow to their race shall yield, 

And the same hand that sow*d shall reap the field. 

The swain in barren deserts with surprise 

Sees lilies spring, and sudden verdure rise ; 

And starts, amidst the thirsty wilds to hear 

New falls of water murmuring in his ear. 

On rifted rocks the dragon's late abodes, 

The green reed trembles, and the bulrush nods. 

Waste sandy valleys, once perplex'd with thorn. 

The spiry fir and shapely box adorn ; 

To leafless shrubs the flowering palms succeed, 

And od'rous myrtle to the noisome weed. 

The lambs with wolves shall graze the verdant mead. 

And boys in flowery bands the tiger lead ; 

The steer and lion at one crib shall meet, 

And harmless serpents lick the pilgrim's feet. 

The smiling infant in his hand shall take 

The crested basilisk and speckled snake, 

Pleased the green lustre of their scales survey. 

And with their forky tongue shall innocently play. 
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Rise, crowned with light, imperial Salem rise ! 
Exalt thy towery head, and lift thine eyes ! 
See, a long race thy spacious courts adorn ; 
See future sons, and daughters yet unborn, 
In crowding ranks on every side arise, 
Demajiding life, impatient for the skies ! 
See barbarous nations at thy gates attend, 
Walk in thy light, and in thy temple bend : 
See thy bright altars throng'd with prostrate kings. 
And heap'd with products of Sabsean springs ! 
For thee Idume*s spicy forests blow. 
And seeds of gold in Ophir's mountains glow. 
See heaven its sparkling portals wide display, 
And break upon thee in a flood of day ! 
No more the rising Sun shall gild the mom. 
Nor evening Cynthia fill her silver horn ; 
But lost, dissolved in thy superior rays. 
One tide of glory, one unclouded blaze 
O'erfiow thy courts : the Light himself shall shine 
Reveal'd, and God*s eternal day be thine ! 
The seas shall waste, the skies in smoke decay. 
Rocks fall to dust, and mountains melt away ; 
But fix'd his word, his saving power remains ; 
Thy realm for ever lasts, thy own Messiah reigns ! 
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MACBETH. 

ACT I. 

Scene V. — ^XnTerness. A room in Macbeth's CastU. 
Enter Lady Macbeth, reading a letter. 

Lady M. They met me in the day of success ; and 
I have learned by the perfectest report, they have more in 
them than mortal knowledge. When I burfied in desire 
to question them further, they made themselves — air, into 
which they vanished. Whiles I stood rapt in the wonder 
of it, came missives from the king, wJw all-hailed me^ 
Thane of Cawdor; by which title, before, these weird 
sisters saluted and referred me to the coming on of 
tim£, with. Hail, king that shall be ! This have I thougJu 
good to deliver thee, my dearest partner of greatness ; that 
thou mightest not lose the dues of rejoicing, by being ig- 
norant of what greatness is promised thee. Lay it to thy 
heart, and farewell. 

Glamis thou art, and Cawdor ; and shalt be 
What thou art promis'd: — Yet do I fear thy nature ; 
It is too full 0* the milk of human kindness, 
To catch the nearest way: Thou would'st be great ; 
Art'not without ambition ; but without 
The illness should attend it. What thou would'st 
highly. 

That would'st thou holily; would*st not play false. 
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And yat would'st wrongly win : thou'd Bt have, great 
Glamis, 

That which cries, Thm thou must do, if thou have it : 

And that which rather thou dost fear to do, 

Than wishest should he undone. Hie thee hither, 

That I may pour my spirits in thine ear ; 

And chastise with the valour of my tongue 

All that impedes thee from the golden round, 

Which fate and metaphysical aid doth seem 

To have thee crown'd withal. — ^What is your tidings ? 

Enter an Attendant. 

Atten. The king comes here to-night. 

Lady M. Thou'rt mad to say it : 

Is not thy master with him ? who, wer't so. 
Would have informed for preparation. 

Atten. So please you, it is true; our thane is 
coming ; 

One of my fellows had the speed of him ; 
Who, almost dead for breath, had scarcely more 
Than would make up his message. 

Lady M. Give him tending. 

He brings great news. The raven himself is hoarse, 

[Eodt Attendant. 
That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan 
Under my battlements. Come, come, you spirits 
That tend ou mortal thoughts, unsex me here ; 
And fill me, from the crown to the toe, top-full 
Of direst cruelty ! make thick my blood. 
Stop up the access and passage to remorse ; 
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That no companctioas visitings of nature 

Shake my fell purpose, nor keep pesLce between 

The effect, and it ! Come to my woman's breasts. 

And take my milk for gall, you murd'ring ministers. 

Wherever in your sightless substances 

You wait on nature's mischief! Come, thick night. 

And pall thee in the dunnest smoke of hell ! 

That my keen knife see not the wound it makes ; 

Nor heaven peep through the blanket of the dark. 

To cry, Hold, hold ! — ^reat Glamis ! worthy Cawdor ! 

Enter Macbeth. 
Greater than both, by the all-hail hereafter ! 
Thy letters have transported me beyond 
This ignorant present, and I feel now 
The future in the instant. 

Macb, My dearest love, 

Duncan comes here to-night. 

Lady M. And when goes hence ? 

Mach. To-morrow, — as he purposes. 

Lady M, O, never 

Shall sun that morrow see 1 
Your £Eu;e, my thane, is as a book, where men 
May read strange matters ; — To beguile the time. 
Look like the time ; bear welcome in your eye. 
Your hand, your tongue : look like the ionocent flower, 
But be the serpent under it. He that's coming 
Must be provided for : and you shall put 
This night's great business into my despatch ; 
Which shall to all our nights and days to come 
Give solely sovereign sway and masterdom. 
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Mach, We will speak further. 

Lady M. Only look up clear ; 

To alter favour ever is to fear : 
Leave all the rest to me. [Eaeunt. 

SoENB vii. — Enter Lady Macbeth. 

Lady M. Ha has almost supp'd ; Why have you 
left the chamber ? 

Macb. Hath he ask'd for me ? 

Lady M, Know you not, he has ? 

Macb. We will proceed no further in this business : 
He hath honour'd me of late ; and I have bought 
Golden opinions from all sorts of people, 
Which would be worn now in their newest gloss, 
Not cast aside so soon. 

Lady M. Was the hope drunk, 

Wherein you dress'd yourself? hath it slept since? 
And wakes it now, to look so green and pale 
At what it did so freely ? From this time. 
Such I account thy love. Art thou afeard 
To be the same in thine own act and valour. 
As thou art in desire? Would*st thou have that 
Which thou esteem'st the ornament of life, 
And live a coward in thine own esteem ; 
Letting I dare not wait upon I would, 
Like the poor cat i' the adage ? — 

Macb, Pr'ythee peace : 

I daro do all that may become a man ; 
Who dares do more, is none. 

Lddy M. What beast was it then) 

That made you break this enterprize to me ? 

9 a 
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When you durst do it, then yon were a man ; 
And, to be more than what you were, you would 
Be 80 much more the man. Nor tune, nor place. 
Did then adhere, and yet you would make both : 
They have made themselves, and that their fitness 
now 

Does unmake you, I have given suck ; and know 
How tender 'tis to love the babe that milks me : 
I would, — while it was smiling in my &ce, — 
Have pluck*d my nipple from his boneless gums, — 
And dash'd the brains out, — ^had I so sworn, as yoa 
Have done to this ! 

Macb. If we should feil,— 

Lady M. We&il! 
But screw your courage to the sticking place. 
And well not fail. When Duncan is asleep, 
(Whereto the rather shall his day's hard journey 
Soundly invite him,) his two chamberlains 
Will I with wine and wassel so convince. 
That memory, the warder of the brain. 
Shall be a fume, and the receipt of reason 
A limbeck only : When in swinish sleep 
Their drenched natures lie, as in a death. 
What cannot you and I perform upon 
The unguarded Duncan ? what not put upon 
His spongy officers ; who shall bear the guilt 
Of our great quell ? 

Macb. Bring forth men-children only ? 

For thy undaunted mettle should compose 
Nothing but males. Will it not be received. 
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When we have mark'd with Mood those sleepy two 
Of his own ohamher, and U8*d their very daggers, 
That they have don't? 

Lady M, Who dares receive it other, 

As we shall make our griefs and clamour roar 
Upon his death ? 

Ma€b, I am settled, and bend up 

Each corporal agent to this terrible feat. 
Away, and mock the time with fairest show : 
False face must hide what the false heart doth know. 

[E(ceunt. 



ACT 11. 

Scene i. — The same. Court within the Castle. 

Maob. Go, bid thy mistress, when my drink is ready, 
She strike upon the bell. Get thee to bed. 

[Eodt Servant. 

Is this a dagger, which I see before me. 
The handle toward my hand ? Oome, let me clutch 
thee : — 

I have thee not, and yet I see thee still. 

Art thou not, fatal vision, sensible 

To feeling, as to sight? or art thou but 

A dagger of the mind ; a false creation, 

Proceeding from the heat-oppressed brain ? 

I see thee yet, in form as palpable 

As this which now I draw. 

Thou marshal'st me the way that I was going ; 
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And such an instrument I was to use. 

Mine eyes are made the fools o* the other senses. 

Or else worth all the rest : I see thee still ; 

And on thy hlade, and dudgeon, gouts of hlood. 

Which was not so hefbre. — There's no such thing : 

It is the bloody business, which informs 

Thus to mine eyes. — Now o*er the one half world 

Nature seems dead, and wicked dreams abuse 

The curtain'd sleep ; now witchcraft celebrates 

Pale Hecate's offering ; and withered murder, 

Alarum*d by his sentinel, the wolf. 

Whose howl's his watch, thus with his stealthy pace, 

With Tarquin's ravishing strides, towards his design 

Moves like a ghost. — Thou sure and firm-set earth, 

Hear not my steps, which way they walk, for fear 

Thy very stones prate of my where-about. 

And take the present horror from the time. 

Which now suits with it. — Whiles I threat, he lives ; 

Words to the heat of deeds too cold breath gives. 

[A hell rings. 

I go, and it is done ; the bell invites me. 

Hear it not, Duncan ; for it is a knell 

That summons thee to heaven, or to hell. [Eant, 



THE TEARFUL CORNET. 

To-day, arresting the passers' feet, 

A comet I heard in the hurrying street. 
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Common the cornet and man that play*d it ; 
What was it so telling and plaintive made it ? 

I couldn't get from it. What could be its spell ? 
There was one I knew ; that I could but fed well. 

Often I*d heard our Koenig play, 
But noTer the comet before to-day. 

Strange was its charm, it must be confest ; 
Whence was its power you*d little have guessed. 

The player was one not worth a rap, 
With a broken hat and a coat with no nap. 

Out at the elbows — ^with shoes that let 
Out, his bare toes and, in, the wet. 

Wrinkled and old — too aged by half 

To be standing for pence amid jeer and laugh : 

Though many I saw, to my elbows nigh. 
Thought little of laughter, as moved as I. 

What could the cause be that all of us made 
Not able to stir while that tune he played ? 

Twas a common street-air, I shouldn't have lingered, 
Except I'd been forced, to hear uttered or finger'd. 



One — why, a month past each urchin had humm'd it, 
No organ but ground it — no scraper but strumm'd it. 
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And yet as it swdl'd now and died thnm^ mj earn, 
M J heart, it beat to it and praised it with tears. 

YoaH think me a mandlin : I wasn't a £ocl 
To let that comet my feelings role. 

For the powers that roled in that oomet*s breath 
Were not age and want, bat misery and death. 

Away in a dirty lane of the town, 

A dose court wheace never the son comes down. 

Up reeking stairs, if youll pids your way, 
Yoall come to a garret, so high, there's day. 

Neat, to your wonder — deanly though bare. 
Though ¥rith half of a table and hardly a chair. 

Though the rusty grate seems little to know 
Of coals, and the cupboard no bread can show ; 

Yet the room is fumish'd, as better ones are. 
In city and country — ay, near and afer. 

For a silence is there that is hushing your breath. 
And throned, on the bed in the comer, is — death. 

The sunshine seems dim and the day full of awe 
As it touches with reverence that old bed of straw. 

And the withered face on it, and hair thin and gray. 
To pay for whose cofl&n that comet must play. 
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Yes, — to pay dues to death for bis aged old wife, 
That cornet is suing for pence there to life. 

Who wonders — not I — my heart to it beat, 
When grief and love play'd it afar in the street ! 

Who wonders — not I — never had known 
A comet like that for tears in its tone ! 

That I felt in its music a terrible sense 

Of a something beyond a mere playing for pence ! 

The heart it was played it — the heart it was heard it, 
And therefore it was that old wretched breath stirr*d it. 

God send that few players may play so well 
The comet, such grief and such want to tell ! 

That the ears of few passers be startled again 
By a cornet that grief plays, a coffin to gain ! 

Bennett. 



THE OLD PHILOSOPHER AND THE YOUNG 
LADY. 

" Alas!" exclaimed a silver-headed sage, " how narrow 
is the utmost extent of human knowledge ! I have spent 
my life in acquiring knowledge, but how little do I 
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know ! The fieu-ther I attempt to penetrate the secrets 
of nature, the more I am bewildered and benighted. 
Beyond a certain limit all is but conjecture : so that the 
advantage of the learned over the ignorant consists 
greatly in haying ascertained how little is to be known. 

" It is true that I can measure the sun, and compote 
the distances of the planets ; I can calculate their peri- 
odical movements, and even ascertain the law by which 
they perform their sublime revolutions ; but with r^ard 
to their construction, to the beings which inhabit them, 
their conditions and circumstances, what do I know 
more than the down! — Delighting to examine the 
economy of nature in our own world, I have analyzed 
the elements, and given names to their component parts. 
And yet, should I not be as much at a loss to explain 
the burning of fire, or to account for the liquid quality 
of water, as the vulgar, who use and enjoy them 
without thought or examination? — I remark, that 
all bodies unsupported, Ml to the ground, and I 
am taught to account for this by the law of gravi- 
tation. But what have I gained here more than a 
term ? Does it convey to my mind any idea of the 
nature of that mysterious and invisible chain which 
draws all things to a common centre ? — Pursuing the 
track of the naturalist, I have learned to distinguish 
the animal, the vegetable, and the mineral kingdoms, 
and to divide these into their distinct tribes and 
families ; — but can I tell, after all this toil, whence a 
single blade of grass derives its vitality ? Could the 
most minute researches enable me to discover the 
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exquisite pencil that paints the flower of the field? 
and have I ever detected the secret that gives their 
brilliant dye to the ruby and the emerald, or the art 
that enamels the delicate shell ? — I observe the sagacity 
of animals — I call it instinct, and speculate upon its 
various degrees of approximation to the reason of man ; 
but, after aQ, I know as little of the cogitations of the 
brute as he does of mine. When I see a flight of 
birds overhead, performing their evolutions, or steering 
their course to some distant settlement, their signals 
and cries are as unintelligible to me as are the learned 
languages to an unlettered mechanic : I understand as 
little of their policy and laws as they do of Blaokstone's 
Commentaries. 

Alas ! then, what have I gained by my laborious 
researches but an humbling conviction of my weakness 
and ignorance! Of how little has man, at his best 
estate, to boast ! What folly in him to glory in his 
contracted powers, or to value himself upon his imper- 
fect acquisitions !'* 



** Well !" exclaimed a young lady, just returned from 
school, my education is at last finished : indeed, it 
would be strange if, after five years' hard application, 
any thing were left incomplete. Happily, it is all over 
now, and I have nothing to do but exercise my various 
accomplishments. 

** Let me see ! — as to French, I am mistress of that. 
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and speak it, if possible, with more fluency than English. 
Italian I can read with ease, and pronounce very well, 
as well at least, and better, than any of my friends ; and 
that is all one need wish for in Italian. Music I have 
learned till I am perfectly sick of it. But, now that we 
have a grand piano, it will be delightful to play when 
we have company. And then there are my Italian songs, 
which every body allows I sing with taste, and as it is 
what so few people can pretend to, I am particularly 
glad that I can. My drawings are universally admired, 
especially the shells and flowers, which are beautiful, 
certainly : besides this, I have a decided taste in all 
kinds of fancy work. And then, my dancing and 
waltzing, in which our master himself owned that he 
could take me no farther; — just the figure for it — 
certainly ! it would be unpardonable if I did not excel. 
As to common things. Geography, and History, and 
Poetry, and Philosophy, thank my stars, I have got 
through them all ! so that I may consider myself not 
only perfectly accomplished, but also thoroughly well 
informed. 

" Well, to be sure, how much I have fagged through ; 
the only wonder is, that one little head can carry it all !** 

Jane Taylor. 



MY LITTLE WIFE. 

My little wife has two merry black eyes. 
Sweet little, dear little, daisy-faced Jane ; 
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And fifty young lads always deemed her a prize, 
And blamed the kind creature for causing them pain. 

They all knew her pretty, 

And some thought her witty, 
But sware of sound sense she was faultless and free, 

Because the fair scoffer • 

Kefused every offer, 
And secretly cherished affection for me. 

My little wife has a cheek-dimpling smile. 

Sweet little, dear little, lily-browed Jane ; 
A blithe buoyant nature that cares not for toil — 
So how could the poor lads from loving refrain ? 

In spite of her scorning, 

They wooed night and morning : 
" The wild little coquette," they cried, " is heart-free ! " 

Nor dreamed that she, weeping 

While others were sleeping. 
Oft hopelessly cherished affection for me. 

My little wife weekly to the church came. 

Sweet little, dear little, mellow-voiced Jane ; 
Where I, filled with equal devotional flame. 
Would glance at her fair face again and again. 

Sometimes an emotion. 

Not wholly devotion, 
A dim nameless thrill, o*er my senses would flee, 

And then, growing bolder, 

I dared to behold her. 
And wish that such sweetness would once think of me. 
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My little wife often nmiid the dmrch hill. 
Sweet little, dear little, iieat-£ooted Jane, 
Walked dowlj, and lonelj, and thon^tfbl, nntil 
The afternoon bell chimed its call o'er the plain. 

And nothing seemed sweeter 

To me than to meet her. 
And tell her what weather 'twas likelj to be, 

Mj heart the while glowing, 

The selfish wish growing, 
That all her afibctions were centred in me. 

My little wife once ('tis strange, but 'tis tme). 
Sweet little, dear little, love-troubled Jane, 
So deeply absorbed in her day-dreaming grew. 
The bell chimed and ceased, yet she heard 
strain ; 
And I, walking near her 
(May love ever cheer her 
Who thinks all such wandering of sin void and 
Strove hard to persuade her 
That He who had made her 
Had destined her heart-love for no one but me. 

My littlo wife — well, perhaps this was wrong — 

Sweet little, dear little, warm-hearted Jane, 
Sat on the hill-side till her shadow grew long. 
Nor tired of the preacher that thus could detain. 
I argued so neatly, 
And proved so completely 
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That none but poor Andrew her husband could be, 

She smiled when I bless'd her, 

And blush'd when I kiss*d her, 
And owned that she loyed and would wed none but me. 

My little wife is not always quite sure — 

Sweet little, dear little, heart-cheering Jane — 
That joy will not tarry where people are poor, 
But only where Wealth and her satellites reign. 

In each baby-treasure 

She finds a new pleasure : 
If purse and demand should by chance disagree, 

She smiles, bravely humming, — 

" A better time's coming," — 
And trusts in good health, in the future, and me. 

D. Wtmoatb. 



THE FIRESIDE. 

Dear Chloe, while the busy crowd. 
The vain, the wealthy, and the proud, 

In folly's maze advance ; 
Tho' singularity and pride 
Be call'd our choice, well step aside. 

Nor join the giddy dance. 
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From the gay world we'll oft retire 
To our own femily and fire, 

Where love our hours employs : 
No noisy neighbour enters here. 
No intermeddling stranger near. 

To spoil our heart-felt joys. 

If solid happiness we prize, 
Within our heart this jewel lies ; 

And they are fools who roam. 
The world has nothing to bestow : 
From our own selves our joy must flow. 

And that dear hut, our hbme. 

Of rest was Noah's dove bereft. 
When with impatient wing she left 

That safe retreat, the ark ; 
Giving her vain excursion o'er. 
The disappointed bird once more 

Explored the sacred bark. 

Tho* fools spurn Hymen's gentle powers. 
We, who improve his golden hours. 

By sweet experience know, 
That marriage, rightly understood. 
Gives to the tender and the good 

A paradise below. 

Our h^hes shall richest comforts bring : 
If tutor'd^right, theyll prove a spring 
Whence pleasures ever rise : 
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We'll form their minds with studious care 
To all that's manly, good, and fair. 
And train them for the skies. 

While they our wisest hours engage, 
They'll joy our youth, support our age. 

And crown our hoary hairs : 
They'll grow in virtue every day. 
And thus our fondest love repay, 

And recompense our cares. 

No borrow'd joys, — they're all our own. 
While to the world we live unknown, 

Or by the world forgot : 
Monarchs, we envy not your state : 
We look with pity on the great. 

And bless our humble lot. 

Our portion is not large indeed ; 
But then how little do we need ! 

For nature's calls are few ; 
In this the art of living lies, 
To want no more than may suffice. 

And make that little do. 

We'll therefore relish with content 
Whatever kind Providence has sent, 
Nor aim beyond our power ; 
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For if our stock be very small, 
*Tis prudence to enjoy it all. 
Nor lose the present hour. 

To be resign'd when ills betide, 
Patient when favours are denied, 

And pleased with favours given : 
Dear Chloe, this is wisdom's part. 
This is that incense of the heart 

Whose fragrance swells to heaven. 

Well ask no long protracted treat. 
Since winter life is seldom sweet; 

But when our feast is o'er. 
Grateful from table well arise. 
Nor grudge our son with envious eye 

The relic of our store. 

Cotton. 



LABOUR 

There is a perennial nobleness, and even 'sacredness, 
in Work. Were he never so benighted, forgetful of his 
high calling, there is always hope in a man that actually 
and earnestly w&rks ; in idleness alone is there perpetual 
despair. Work, never so Mammonish, mean, is in 
communication with Nature ; the real desire to get work 
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done will itself lead one more and more to truth, — to 
Nature's appointments and regulations, which are truth. 
The latest gospel in this world is, Enow thj work and 
do it. "Know thyself;'* long enough has this poor 
self" of thine tormented thee ; thou wilt neyer get to 
"know" it, I belieye! Think it not thy business, this 
of knowing thyself; thou art an unknowable individual : 
know what thou canst work at ; and work at it like a 
Hercules ! That will be thy better plan. It has been 
written, '* An endless significance lies in work a man 
perfects himself by working. Foul jungles are cleared 
away, — fiedr seed-fields rise instead, and stately cities ; 
and withal the man himself first ceases to be a jungle 
and foul unwholesome desert thereby. Consider how 
even in the meanest sorts of labour, the whole soul of a 
man is composed into a kind of real harmony, the 
instant he sets himself to work! Doubt, Desire, 
Sorrow, Remorse, Indignation, Despair itself, — all these 
like hell-dogs, lie beleaguering the soul of the poor dayr 
worker, as of every man; but he bends himself with 
free valour against his task, and all these are stilled ; all 
these shrink, murmuring, far off into their caves. 
The man is now a man. The blessed glow of Labour 
in him — is it not as purifying fire, wherein all poison is 
burnt up, and of sour smoke itself there is made bright 
blessed flame ! Destiny, on the whole, has no other 
way of cultivating us. A formless chaos, once set it 
revolving, grows round and ever rounder ; ranges itself, 
by mere force of gravity, into strata, spherical courses ; 
is no longer a chaos, but a round, compacted world. 

d B 
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What would become of the Earth, did she cease to re- 
Tolve ? In the poor old Earth, as long as she revolves, 
all inequalities, irregularities, disperse themselves ; all 
irregularities are incessantly becoming regular. Hast 
thou looked on the potter's wheel, — one of the vener- 
ablest objects, old as the prophet Ezekiel, and ikr older ? 
Rude lumps of clay, how they spin themselves up, by 
mere quick whirling, into beautiful circular dishes ! And 
fancy the most assiduous potter — but without his wheel 
— reduced to make dishes, or rather amorphous botches, 
by mere kneading and baking! Even such a potter 
were Destiny, with a human soul that would rest and lie 
at ease, that would not work and spin ! Of an idle un- 
revolving man, the kindest Destiny, like the most as- 
siduous potter without wheel, can bake and knead 
nothing other than a botch ; let her spend on him what 
expensive colouring, what gilding and enamelling she 
will, he is but a botch, not a dish ; no : a bulging, 
kneaded, crooked, shambling, squint-cornered, amor- 
phous botch, — a mere enamelled vessel of dishonour! 
Let the idle think of this. 

Blessed is he who has found his work ; let him ask 
no otiier blessedness. He has a work, a life-purpose ; 
he has found it, and will follow it ! How, as a free-flow- 
ing channel, dug and torn by noble force through the 
sour mud-swamp of one's existence, like an ever-deepen- 
ing river, there it runs and flows ! draining off the sour 
festering water, gradually, from the root of the remotest 
grass-blade ; making, instead of pestilential swamp, a 
green fruitful meadow with its clear flowing stream. 
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How blessed for the meadow itself, letihe stream and 
it8 value be great or small ! Labour is life : from the 
inmost heart of the worker rises his God-given force : 
the sacred celestial Life-Essence breathed into him by 
Almighty God, from his inmost heart awakens him to 
all nobleness, to all knowledge, — " Self-knowledge," and 
much else, — so soon as work fitly begins. Knowledge ? 
The knowledge that will hold good in working, oleave thou 
to that; for Nature herself accredits that, says Yea to 
that. Properly, thou hast no other knowledge but what 
thou hast got by working : the rest is yet all a hypothesis 
of knowledge ; a thing to be argued of in schools, — a thing 
floating in the clouds, in endless logic vortices, till we 
wo try, and fix it. " Doubt, of whatever kind, can be 
ended by action alone." 

T. Cablylb. 



THE OLD SEXTON. 

Sad seom'd the strong grey-headed man, 
Of lagging thought and careful heed ; 
He shaped his life by rule and plan, 
And hoarded all beyond his need. 

One daughter, little Jane, had he— 
The silent sexton's only child ; 
And when she laugh'd aloud and free. 
The grave old sexton smiled. 
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For she within his heart had crept. 
Himself he ooold not tell jou why. 
But often he had almost wept, 
Because he heard her cry. 

All else to him appear'd as dead, 
Awaiting but the shroud and pall ; 
It 8eem*d that to himself he said, 
I soon shall dig the graves of all/* 

And beast, and home, and man, and wife. 
He saw with cold, accnstom'd eye ; 
Jane only looked so full of life 
As if that she could neyer die. 

And when she still could hardly walk 
By holding fast his wrinkled finger. 
So well he loved her prattling talk. 
He often from his work would linger. 

Around her waist in sports he tied 
The coffin-ropes for leading strings. 
And on his spade she learnt to ride. 
And handled all his churchyard things. 

* * * * * * 

One day upon a baby*s grave 
His morning's work must Simon spend. 
And Jane her seat by him must have. 
And aU his well-known task attend. 
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Soon, *inid the herbage soft and green 
The little place of rest was made, 
Whence daisy-coyer'd meads were seen, 
And where the hawthorn oast a shade. 

Old Simon, almost resting now, 
With slacken*d stroke his labour plied, 
And raising oft his moisten'd brow. 
With longer looks his darling eyed. 

Then Jane cried out in sudden glee, — 
" Oh, what a pretty grave is there ! 
It would be just a bed for me, 
With room enough, and none to spare." 

The father*s hand let fall the spade, 
His cheek grew pale, he heayed a groan ; — 
And when the children*s graves he made, 
Thenceforth — he always work'd alone. 

John Sterling. 



THE POOR MAN'S RIOHES. 

Poor 1 did you call me ? 
My wants are but few, 
And generous Nature 
Gives more than my due ; 
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The air and the sunshine. 
Fresh water and health, 
And heart to enjoy them — 
All these are my wealth. 

No close-handed miser. 
That e'er had a hoard, 
Could reckon such treasure 
As I can afford : 
The wood in its verdure, 
The stream in its flow. 
Are mine in their beauty 
Wherever I go. 

My wealth is substantial. 
Although in the mart 
I cannot convey it, 
In whole or in part ; 
Yet, if I enjoy it, 
What signifies more ? 
I'm lord of the ocean ; 
I'm king of the shore. 

Wealth could procure me 
But pleasure and ease : 
I've both in my garden 
Beneath the green trees ; 
I've both in my cottage. 
My fancies to feed ; 
I've both in my conscience — 
What more do I need ? 
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The joys that delight me 
Are free as my thought ; 
They're common as sunshine — 
They cannot be bought. 
I've servants and minstrels. 
And boundless domains ; 
I've rivers and mountains, 
And forests and plains. 

The robin's my minstrel, 
My friend, and my ward ; 
The lark is my poet, 
The thrush is my bard. 
No great prima donna. 
The pride of her hour, 
Can yield me more music 
Than birds in the bower. 

The rich and the mighty 
Have chaplains in pay : 
And I, too, have chaplains 
As pious as they — 
Who preach to my spirit 
As with them I bond 
To God the Creator, 
My Father and Friend. 

In whispering foliage 
They soothe and persuade ; 
They sing in the sunlight, 
They talk in the shade : 
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I hear them in tempests, 
I see them in doad — 
In the Toice oi the thunder 
They reason aload. 

Though gold has its friendships 
That cling to it well, 
Acquaintance and lovers 
Too many to tell ; 
Yet I, too, by myriads, 
Have friends of my own. 
Who pay me sweet visits 
When I am alone. 

All saints and apostles. 
All prophets divine. 
All sages and poets, 
Are teachers of mine — 
My friends and my teachers 
Wherever I roam. 
The guides of my spirit, 
The lights of my home ! 

And, crown of all riches. 

Far better than pelf, 

I've a true heart who loves me 

For sake of myself. 

With these and my patience. 

And strength to endure, 

My health, and my honour. 

How can I be poor ? 

Chables Maceat. 
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THE HILLS. 

Upon the hills, upon the hills ! 

The ever fresh and free ! 
To hound along with the living hreeze 

That hlows so joyously ! 
What a thrill of youthful vigour 

Its magic breathings give ! 
In life's thronged vale I do but move,, 

Upon the hills I live ! 

Oh ! for a painter's hand, 

To catch the gloom or glow 
Which sun and shade alternately 

O'er the boundless prospect throw ! 
The dark brown heatb, the glistening fern, 

The whortle's golden green ; 
The aged thorn, the oopsewood oak. 

And the lights that shoot between. 

The tricolor polygala 

That springs beneath my feet. 
And the golden cross of the tormentil 

Spangling the turf so sweet ; — 
My earliest childhood loved 

To gather these fair flowers ; 
And I love them still for their own sweet selves. 

And the memory of past hours. 

2g 
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Upon the hills, the mighty hills. 

On every side that rise ! 
Their bases in the ocean, 

Their summits in the skies ! 
Symbols of power majestic, 

Relics of ancient time ! 
With each ascending footstep 

My spirit seems to dimb ! 

And must I quit your freedom. 

And, fetter'd, toil again. 
Amid the dull routine of life, 

The crowded haunts of men ? 
Yes, — life is not for rapture. 

But for willing self-denial ; 
For faith, and love, and righteousness. 

Still perfected by trial. 

Then, onward ! in well-doing : 

Tread selfish visions down ; 
Not indolent emotion, 

But patience wins the crown. 
And, when wearied in life's battle. 

Let the thought of hours like these 
Refresh thy fainting spirit, 

As the fanning of the breeze. 

But, — chiefest, — onward, — upward, — 
Be fix'd thine earnest sight. 
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Where rise the Everlasting Hills, 

Where spreads the Infinite ! 
Upon that new creation, 

Where the pure in heart shall see 
That GOODNESS perfected is bliss, 

And TBUTH is — libebtt. 

Rev. H. S. Escott. 



THE SOUL'S ERRAND. 

[This bold and spirited little Poem, dating as early as 1693, 
has been ascribed to several Authors, but to none on satisfac- 
tory authority.] 

Go, Soul, the hodj's guest. 
Upon a thankless errand. 
Fear not to touch the host. 
The truth shall be thy warrant ; 
Go, since I needs must die. 
And give the world the lie. 

Go, tell the Court it glows. 
And shines like rotten wood. 
Go, tell the Church it shows 
What's good and doth no good, 
If Church and court reply. 
Then — give them both the lie. 

A 
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Tell potentates they liTe, 

Acting bj others actions. 

Not loT*d, unless they give. 

Not strong bat by their fEustions ; 

If potentates reply, 

GiTe potentates the lie. 

Tell men of high condition 
That role afiEfidrs of state. 
Their poipose is ambition. 
Their practice only hate ; 
And if they once reply. 
Then — give them all the lie. 

Tell them that braye it most. 
They beg for more by spending. 
Who, in their greatest cost, 
Seek nothing but commending ; 
And if they make reply. 
Then — give them all the lie. 

Tell Zeal it lacks devotion, 
Tell Love it is but lust. 
Tell Time it is but motion. 
Tell Mesh it is but dust ; 
And wish them not reply. 
For thou mtist give the lie. 

Tell Age it daily wasteth, 
Tell Honour how it alters. 
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Tell Beauty how she blasteth, 
Tell Favour how she falters ; 
And as they shall reply, 
Give every one the lie. 

Tell Wit how much it wrangles 
In treble points of niceness, 
Tell Wisdom she entangles 
Herself in over-wiseness ; 
And when they do reply, 
Straight give them both the lie. 

Tell Physic of her boldness. 
Tell Skill it is pretension. 
Tell Charity of coldness. 
Tell Law it is contention ; 
And as they do reply. 
So give them still the lie. 

Tell Fortune of her blindness, 

Tell Nature of decay. 

Tell Friendship of unkindness. 

Tell Justice of delay; 

And if they will reply. 

Then — give them aJl — the lie. 

Tell arts they have no soundness. 
But vary by esteeming. 
Tell schools they want profoundness, 
And stand too much on seeming ; 
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If arts and schools reply. 
Give arts and schools the lie. 

Tell Faith it*s fled the citj. 
Tell, how the Country erreth, 
Tel}, Manhood shakes off pity. 
Tell, Virtue least preferreth ; 
And if they do reply, 
Spare not to give the lie. 

And when thou hast, as I 
Commanded thee, done blabhing. 
Although to give the lie 
Deserves no less than stabbing ; 
Yet stab at thee who will. 
No stab the Soul can kill ! 



TUBAL CAIN. 

Old Tubal Cain was a man of might 
In the days when earth was young ; 

By the fierce red light of his furnace bright 
The strokes of his hammer rung ; 

And he lifted high his brawny hand 
On the iron glowing clear. 
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Till the sparks rushed out in scarlet showers, 
As he fashioned the sword and spear. 

And he sang — " Hurra for mj handiwork ! 
Hurra for the Spear and Sword ! 

Hurra for the hand that shall wield them well, 
For he shall he king and lord !" 

To Tuhal Gain came many a one, 

As he wrought by his roaring fire. 
And each one pray'd for a strong steel blade 

As the crown of his desire ; 
And he made them weapons sharp and strong. 

Till they shouted loud for glee. 
And gave him gifts of pearls and gold. 

And spoils of the forest free. 
And they sang — " Hurra for Tubal Cain, 

Who hath given us strength anew 1 
Hurra for the smith, hurra for the fire, 

And hurra for the metal true !" 

But a sudden change came o*er his heart 

Ere the setting of the sun. 
And Tubal Cain was fill'd with pain 

For the evil he had done ; 
He saw that men, with rage and hate, 

Made war upon their kind, 
That the land was red with the blood they shed 

In their lust for carnage blind. 
And he said — " Alas ! that ever I made. 

Or that skill of mine should plan. 
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The spear and the sword for men whose joy 
Is to slay their fellow-man ! " 

And for many a day old Tuhal Cain 

Sat brooding o*er his woe ; 
And his hand forbore to smite the ore. 

And his furnace smoulder*d low. 
But he rose at last with a cheerful face, 

And a bright courageous eye, 
And bared his strong right arm for work. 

While the quick flames mounted high. 
And he sang — " Hurra for my handiwork ! " 

And the red sparks lit the air ; 
" Not alone for the blade was the bright steel made ;" 

And he fashion'd the First Ploughshare ! 

And men, taught wisdom from the Past, 

In friendship join'd their hands, 
Hung the sword in the hall, the spear on the wall. 

And plough'd the willing lands ; 
And sang — " Hurra for Tubal Cain ! 

Our stanch good friend is he ; 
And for the ploughshare and the plough 

To him our praise shall be. 
But, when Oppression lifts its head. 

Or, a tyrant would be lord, 
Though we may thank him for the Plough, 

We'll not forget the Sword ! " 

Mackat. 
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PERORATION ON WAR. 

As far as the interests of freedom are concerned, — the 
most important by far of sublunary interests, — you, 
my countrymen, stand in the capacity of the federal 
representatives of the human race ; for with you it is 
to determine (under God) in what condition the latest 
posterity shall be born ; their fortunes are intrusted to 
your care, and on your conduct at this moment depends 
the colour and complexion of their destiny. If liberty, 
after being extinguished on the Continent, is suffered 
to expire here, whence is it ever to emerge in the 
midst of that thick night that will invest it? It 
remains with you, then, to decide whether that freedom, 
at whose voice the kingdoms of Europe awoke from the 
sleep of ages, to run a career of virtuous emulation in 
everything great and good ; the freedom which dispelled 
the mists of superstition, and invited the nations to 
behold their God ; whose magic touch kindled the rays 
of genius, the enthusiasm of poetry, and the flame of 
eloquence ; the freedom which poured into our lap 
opulence and arts, and embellished life with innumer- 
able institutions and improvements, till it became a 
theatre of wonders; it is for you to decide whether 
this freedom shall yet survive, or be covered with a 
funeral pall, and wrapt in eternal gloom. It is not 
necessary to await your determination. In the solici- 
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tude you feel to approve yourselves worthy of such a 
trust, every thought of what is afflictmg in warfare, 
every apprehension of danger must vanish, and you 
are impatient to mingle in the hattle of the civilized 
world. Go, then, ye defenders of your country, 
accompanied with every auspicious omen ; advance 
with alacrity into the field, where God himself musters 
the hosts to war. Religion is too much interested in 
your success not to lend you her aid ; she will shed 
over this enterprise her selectest influence. While you 
are engaged in the field, many will repair to the closet, 
many to the sanctuary ; the faithful of every name 
will employ that prayer which has power with God ; 
the feehle hands which are unequal to any other 
weapon, will grasp the sword of the Spirit ; and from 
myriads of humble, contrite hearts, the voice of inter- 
cession, supplication, and weeping, will mingle in its 
ascent to heaven with the shouts of battle and the 
shock of arms. While you have everything to fear 
firom the success of the enemy, you have every means 
of preventing that success, so that it is next to im- 
possible for victory not to crown your exertions. The 
extent of your resources, under God, is equal to the 
justice of your cause. But should Providence deter- 
mine otherwise, should you fall in this struggle, should 
the nation fall, you will have the satisfaction, the 
purest allotted to man, of having performed your part ; 
your names will be enrolled with the most illustrious 
dead ; while posterity, to the end of time, as often as 
they revolve the events of this period, and they will 
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incessantly revolve them, shall turn to you a reverential 
eye, while they mourn over the freedom which is 
entombed in your sepulchre. I cannot but imagine the 
virtuous heroes, legislators, ^nd patriots, of every age 
and country, are bending from their elevated seats to 
witness this contest, as if they were incapable, till it be 
brought to a favourable issue, of enjoying their eternal 
repose. Ei\joy that repose, illustrious mortals 1 Your 
mantle fell when you ascended ; and thousands, inflamed 
with your spirit, and impatient to tread in your steps, 
are ready "to swear by Him that sitteth upon the 
throne, and liveth for ever and ever," thoy will protect 
Freedom in her last asylum, and never desert that 
cause which you sustained by your labours, and ce- 
mented with your blood. And Thou, sole Ruler among i 
the children of men, to whom the shields of the earth 
belong, " gird on Thy sword, thou Most Mighty go 
forth with our hosts in the day of battle ! Impart, in 
addition to their hereditary valour, that confidence of 
success which springs from Thy presence I Pour into 
their hearts the spirit of departed heroes! Inspire 
them with Thine own ; and, while led by Thine hand, 
and fighting under Thy banners, open Thou their eyes 
to behold in every valley, and in every plain, what the 
prophet beheld by the same illumination— chariots of 
fire, and horses of fire ! " Then shall the strong man 
be as tow, and the maker of it as a spark ; and they 
shall both burn together, and none shall quench them !" 

EoBBBT Hall. 
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THE COMPLAINTS OF THE POOR. 

" Akd wherefore do the poor complain ? " 

The rich man asked of me ; — 
" Come walk abroad with me," I said, 

" And I will answer thee." 

Twas evening, and the frozen streets 

Were cheerless to behold. 
And we were wrapt and coated well. 

And yet we were a-cold. 

We met an old bare-headed man, 
His locks were few and white, 

I asked him what he did abroad 
In that cold winter's night. 

Twas bitter keen, indeed, he said. 

But at home no fire had he, 
And therefore he had come abroad 

To ask for charity. 

We met a young bare-footed child, 
And she begg'd loud and bold, 

I ask*d her what she did abroad 
When the wind it blew so cold ; 
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She said her father was at home, 

And he lay sick in bed, 
And therefore was it she was sent 

Abroad to beg for bread. 

We saw a woman sitting down 

Upon a stone to rest, 
She had a baby at her back 

And another at her breast ; 

I ask^d her why she loitered there, 
When the night-wind was so chill ; — 

She tum'd her head and bade the child 
That scream 'd behind be still. 

She told us that her husband served 

A soldier, far away. 
And therefore to her parish she 

Was begging back her way. 

We met a girl, her dress was loose. 

And sunken was her eye. 
Who with the wanton's hollow voice 

Address'd the passers by ; 

I ask'd her what there was in guilt 

That could her heart allure 
To shame, disease, and late remorse ? 

She answered, she was poor. 
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I tam'd me to the rich min then. 

For silentlj stood he, — 
" You a8k*d me whj the poor complain. 

And these hxwe answer'd thee ! " 

SOXTTHET. 



THE LAST LEAF. 

I SAW him once before, 
As he passed by the door. 

And again 
The paTement stones resoond 
As he totters o*er the gnmnd 

With his cane. 

They say that in his prime, 
Ere the praning-knife of Time 

Cut him down. 
Not a better man was found 
By the Crier on his round 

Through the town. 

But now he walks the streets. 
And he looks at all he meets 
Sad and wan. 
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And he shakes his feeble head, 
That it seems as if he said, — 
" They are gone." 

The mossy marbles rest 
On the lips that he has prest 

In their bloom. 
And the na^j^es he loved to hear 
Have been carved for many a year 

On the tomb. 

My grand-mamma has said, — 
Poor old lady, she is dead 

Long ago,— 
That he had a Roman nose, 
And his cheek was like a rose 

In the snow. 

But now his nose is thin. 
And it rests upon his chin 

Like a staff, 
And a crook is in his back. 
And a melancholy crack 

In his laugh. 

I know it is a sin 

For to me to sit and grin 

At him here ; 
But the old three-comer*d hat, 
And the breeches, and all that, 

Are 80 queer ! 
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And if I should live to be 
The last leaf upon the tree 

In the spring, — 
Let them smile, as I do now 
At the old forsaken bough 

Where I ding. 

Oliyeb WEin>Eix Houn 



LABOUR 

Laboub is rest — ^firom the sorrows that greet us ; 
Rest from all petty Texations that meet us. 
Best from sin-promptings that ever entreat us. 

Rest from world-syrens that lure us to ill. 
Work — and pure slumbers shall wait on thy pillow. 
Work — ^thou shalt ride over Care's coming billow ; 
Lie not down wearied 'neath Woe's weeping willow ! 

Work with a stout heart and resolute will ! 

Labour is health ! Lo, the husbandman reaping. 
How through his veins goes the life current leaping ; 
How his strong arm, in its stalwart pride sweeping. 

Free as a sunbeam the swift sickle guides. 
Labour is wealth — ^in the sea the pearl groweth, 
Bich the queen's robe from the frail cocoon floweth. 
From the fine acorn the strong forest bloweth. 

Temple and statue the marble block hides. 
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Droop not, tbo* shame, tin, and angaish are round thee ! 
IBravelj fling off the cold chain that hath bound thee ; 
Look to yon pure heaven smiling beyond thee, 

Rest not content in thy darkness — a clod ! 
Work — for some good be it ever so slowly ; 
Cherish some flower be it eyer so lowly ; 
Labour ! — all labour is noble and holy ; 

Let thy great deeds be thy prayer to thy God. 

Pause not to dream of the future before us ; 
Pause not to weep the wild cares that come o*er us : 
Hark how Creation's deep, musical chorus, 

Unintermitting, goes up into heaven ! 
Never the ocean-wave falters in flowing ; • 
Never the little seed stops in its growing ; 
More and more richly the lUse-heart keeps glowing, 

Till from its nourishing stem it is riven. 

** Labour is worship !** — the robin is singing, 
" Labour is worship !" — the wild bee is ringing. 
Listen ! that eloquent whisper up-springing, 

Speaks to thy soiil &om out Nature's great heart. 
From the dark doud flows the life-giving shower ; 
From the rough sod blows the soft-breathing flower. 
From the small ingect the rich coral bower, 

Only man in the plan shrinks from his part. 

Labour is life ! — 't is tl^e still water fiuleth ; 
Idleness ever despaireth, bewaileth : 
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Keep the watch wound, for the dark rust assaileth ! 

Flowers droop and die in the stillness of noon. 
Labour is glory ! — the flying cloud lightens ; 
Only the waving wing changes and brightens ; 
Idle hearts only the dark future frightens ; 

Play the sweet keys wouldst thou keep them in 
tune! 

Frances Sargent Osgood. 



MAN. 

[This beaatifiil poem, fh)m a MS. of veiy old date, has been 
attributed to Sir John Davies. — It would seem, however, without 
any positive authority.] 

Like as the damask rose you see, 

Or like the blossom on a tree, 

Or like the dainty flower in May, 

Or like the morning to the day, 

Or like the sun, or like the shade, 

Or like the gourd which Jonas had. 

Even such is man, whose thread is spun. 

Drawn out and cut, and so is done — 

The rose withers, the blossom, blasteth, — 
The flower fades, the morning hasteth, — 
The sun sets, the shadow flies, — 
The gourd consumes — and man, he dies. 
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Like to the grass that's newly sprung, 

Or like a tale that's new begun, 

Or like the bird that's here to-day, 

Or like the pearled dew of May, 

Or like an hour, or like a span, 

Or like the singing of a swan ; 

Even such is man, who lives by breath, 

Is here, — ^now there, — in life and death. 
The grass withers, the tale is ended, — 
The bird is flown, the dew's ascended, — 
The hour is short, the span not long, — 
The swan's near death, — man's life is done. 

Like to the bubble in the brook, 

Or in a glass much like a look. 

Or like the shuttle in weaver's hand. 

Or like the writing on the sand, 

Or like a thought, or like a dream. 

Or like the gliding of the stream ; 

Even such is man, who lives by breath, 

Is here, — now there, — in life and death ! 
The bubble's out, the look's forgot, — 
The shuttle's flung, the writings blot. — 
The thought is past, the dream is gone, — 
The waters glide, — man's life is done. 

Like to an arrow from the bow. 
Or like swift course of water-flow, 
Or like that time 'twixt flood and ebb, 
Or like the spider's tender web, 
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Or like a race, or like a goal. 

Or like the dealing of a dole. 

Even such is mao, whose hiittle state. 

Is always sahjeet unto £ite : 

The arrow's shot, the flood sooq spent, — 
The time no time, the web somi rent, — 
The race soon ran, the goal soon won, — 
The doLd soon dealt^ — man's life soon done. 

like to the lightning from the sky. 

Or like a post that quick doth hie. 

Or like a qoaver in a song. 

Or like a journey three days long. 

Or like the snow when sommer's come. 

Or like the pear, or like the plnm ; 

Even sach is man, who heaps np scktow. 

Lives bat this day, and dies — ^to-morrow. 

The lightning's past» the post most go, — 
The song is short, the joarney so, — 
The pear doth rot, the plom doth £dl, — 
The snow dissolves, — and so mest alL 



HAMLET'S INSTRUCTIONS TO THE 
PLAYERS. 

Speak the speech, I pray you, as I pronounced it to 
you, trippingly on the tong«e. But if you mouth it, 
as many of our players do, I had as lief the town-crier 
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spoke my lines. Nor do not saw tbe air too much with 
your hand — thus ; but use all gently ; f6t in the very 
torrent, tempest, and (as I may say) whirlwind of your 
passion, you must acquire and beget a tetnperance that 
may give it smoothness. Oh ! it offexlds me to the 
soul, to hear a robustious poriwigppated fellow tear a 
passion to tatters, to very rags, to split the ears of the 
groundlings; who (for the most part) are capable of 
nothing but inexplicable dumb show and noise ; I could 
have such a fellow whipp'd for o*er-doing Termagant ; 
it out-herod's Herod. Pray you, avoid it. 

Be not too tame neither, but let your own discretion 
be your tutor : suit the action to the word, the word to 
the action; with this special observance, that you 
o'erstep not the modesty of nature: for anything so 
overdone is from the purpose of playing, whose end, 
both at tho first, and now, was, and is, to hold, as 
'twere, the mirror up to nature ; to show virtue her 
own feature, scorn her own image, and the very age 
and body of the time, his form ahd pressure. Now, 
this overdone, or come tardy of, though it make the 
unskilful laugh, cannot but make the judidous grieve ; 
the censure of one of which must, in your allowance, 
o*erweigh a whole theatre of others. Oh I there be 
players that I have seen play — and heard others praise, 
and that highly — not to speak it profanely, that, 
neither having the accent of Christians, nor the gait 
of Christian, Pagan, nor man, have so strutted and 
bellowed, that I have thought some of nature's journey- 
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men had made men, and not made them well ; they 
imitated humanity so abominably. 

And let those that play your clowns, speak no more 
than is set down for them ; for there be of them that 
will themselves laugh, to set on some quantity of barren 
spectators to laugh too; though, in the mean time, 
some necessary question of the play be then to be 
considered : that's villanous ; and shows a most pitiful 
ambition in the fool that uses it. 

Sbaespere. 



A SONG FOR ST. CECILIA'S DAY, 1687. 

From harmony, from heavenly harmony 
This universal frame began : 
• When Nature underneath a heap 
Of jarring atoms lay, 
And could not heave her head, 
The tuneful voice was heard from high. 

Arise, ye more than dead. 
Then cold, and hot, and moist, and dry. 
In order to their stations leap. 

And Music's power obey. 
From harmony, from heavenly harmony 
This universal frame began : 
From harmony to harmony 
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Through all the compass of the notes it ran, 
The diapason closing full in Man. 

What passion cannot Music raise and quell ? 
When Jubal struck the chorded shell, 
His listening brethren stood around, 
And, wondering, on their faces fell 
To worship that celestial sound. 
Less than a God they thought there could not dwell 
Within the hollow of that shell. 
That spoke so sweetly and so well. 
What passion cannot Music raise and quell ? 

The trumpet's loud clangour' 
Excites us to arms, 
With shrill notes of anger. 

And mortal alarms. 
The double double double beat 
Of the thundering drum 
Cries, " Hark I the foes come ; 
Charge, charge ! *tis too late to retreat." 

The soft complaining flute 
In dying notes discovers 
The woes of hopeless lovers. 
Whose dirge is whisper'd by the warbling lute. 

Sharp violins proclaim 
Their jealous pangs, and desperation. 
Fury, frantic indignation. 
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Depth of pains, and heigfat of passion. 
For the &ir disdainfol dame. 

Bat <A ! what art can teach, 

What human Yoice can reach. 
The sacred (»gan*s praise ? 
Notes inspiring holj love. 
Notes that wing their heayenlj ways 

To mend the choirs aboye. 

Orpheus oonld lead the sayage race ; 
And trees uprooted left their place, 

Sequacious of the lyre : 
But bright CedHa raised the wonder higher : 
When to her organ vocal breath was given. 
An angel heard, and straight appeared. 

Mistaking earth for heaven. 

OBAND GHOBUS. 

As from the power of sacred lays 

The spheres began to move. 
And sung the great Creator*s praise 

To all the blessed above ; 
So when the last and dreadful hour 
This, (tumbling pagecmt shall devour. 
The trumpet shall be heard on high. 
The dead shall livoj the living die. 
And Music shall untune the sky. 

DSYDEI 
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"KITTY PALMER." 

THE SOLE mSOSIPTION ON AM OLD HBAD-STONB IN DULWIOH 
OHUBOHTASD. 

But " Kitty Palmer " — not a word 
Beyond, — ^the mossy head-stone*s showing ; 
Not even a date ; it seems absurd, 
To oare for one, one can*t be knowing ; 
Yet I can't help it ; she lies nigh 
The quiet road I travel often, 
And always, when I pass her by, 
T'wards Kitty there, my heart will soften. 

There's nothing there her age to say ; 
Young ? old? all's hid by time's thick curtain ; 
Was she a babe, scarce bom a day ? 
A girl ? a woman ? all's uncertain. 
Was she maid, wife, or widow ? Well, 
That knowledge — we must do without it ; 
We know there's nothing here to tell. 
And that's all we can know about it. 

What conquests were hers ? Did she reign, 
A child, but in her home's affections. 
Or, older grown, seek not in vain, 
Heart, triumphs, for sweet recollections ? 
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Was she vain? humble? foolish? wise? 
Rich ? poor ? coy ? bold ? quite dull ? or witty 

were you wicked with your eyes, 

A plague to men ? I hope not, Eatty. 

Did children make her smile or sigh, 

A blessed or afflicted mother ? 

Did she at weddings laugh? or try 

By death-beds, sobs in vain to smother ? 

At her grand-children's christenings, eyes. 

Half tears — half laughter, did she show now ? 

Or weep their flight to Paradise 

From cradles here ? ah, who can know now ! 

Yet still my fancy will go on 

About this long-gone Kitty dreaming, 

She freed from all we think upon 

Of worldly toils and cares and scheming ; 

Whatever she was, here her rest. 

How pleasantly these green elms shade it ! 

How calm and throbless is her breast, 

However wild or sad life made it ! 

As here I see her lie, forgot 
By all who used to hate or love her. 
By all but she who makes this spot 
So sweet with thymy turf above her, 

1 cannot come to picture her 

But as a sweet one life could render 
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With smiles to heaven, — one fit to stir 
In me but thoughts serene and tender. 

So I think of her — think her fair, 
And, on the painted sunshine gazing. 
See laughing ejes and golden hair, 
All beauty that one should be praising ; 
A happy girlish wife, before 
My sight she lives, to fancy giving 
Content more calm — more sweet, since more 
Undimmed by fears — than do the living. 

For we are things that know no peace, 

Poor slaves of care and toil and pleasure, 

Of wants and hopes that never cease ; 

For calm content, we have no leisure ; 

But hers no more are sin and death. 

All we must fear — with which we've striven ; 

Earth's must be still unquiet breath ; 

She breathes but Heaven's, we trust — forgiven. 

All they who knew her, too, have passed 
From time ; all broken heart-ties mended. 
They have rejoin'd her where at last 
All tears are dried, all sorrows ended : 
What matters then that here her name 
Alone is written ! she is faring 
As well as most who cared for fame. 
For whom now not a soul is caring. 
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Ah, you who here are writing thiSi. 

And dream perhaps in future story 

Your name may live — who, catch or miss. 

Snatch at a little gleam of glory. 

Is it so much that men should know 

Your words years hence ? nay, man, bre&ihe cabaler ! 

Will you not sleep as well, below 

The grass, forgot, like " Kitty Palmed?" 

Bennett. 



HYMN ON THE SEASONS. 

[I conclude this series of " Select Readitigs " with a ** Hymn " 
from one whose Seasons ever have been, and will be, loved and 
admired by all the world.— £a«tor.] 

These, as they change, Almighty Father, these 
Are but the varied God. The rolling year 
Is full of thee. Forth in the pleasing Spring 
Thy beauty walks, thy tenderness and love. 
Wide flush the fields ; the softening air is bfilin ; 
Echo the mountains round ; the forest smiles ; 
And every sense and every heart is joy. 
Then comes thy glory in the Summer months. 
With light and heat refulgent. Then thy sun 
Shoots full perfection through the swelling year : 
And oft thy voice in dreadful thunder speaks. 
And oft at dawn, deep noon, or falling eve. 
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By brooks and groves in hollow-whispering gales, 
Thy bounty shines in Autumn unconfined, 
And spreads a common feast for all that lives. 
In Winter awful thou ! with douds and storms 
Around thee thrown, tempest o'er tempest rollled, 
Majestic darkness ! On the whirlwind's wing 
Biding sublime, thou bidd'st the world adore» 
And humblest nature with thy northern blast. 

Mysterious round! what skill, what force divine, 
Deep-felt, in these appear ! a simple train. 
Yet so delightful mix'd, with such kind art. 
Such beauty and beneficence combined ; 
Shade unperceived, so softening into shade ; 
And all so forming a harmonious whole. 
That, as they still succeed, they ravish still. 
But wandering oft, with rude unconscious gaze, 
Man marks not thee, marks not the mighty hand 
That, ever busy, wheels the silent spheres ; 
Works in the secret deep ; shoots steaming thence 
The fair profusion that overspreads the spring ; 
Flings from the sun direct the flaming day ; 
Feeds every creature ; hurls the tempest forth, 
And, as on earth this grateful change revolves, 
With transport touches all the springs of life. 

Nature, attead ! join, every);living soul 
Beneath the spacious temple of the sky. 
In adoration join ; and ardent raise 
One general song ! To Him, ye vocal gales. 
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Breathe soft, whose spirit in yoiir freshness breathes. 

Oh, talk of Him in solitary glooms, 

Where o'er the rock the scarcely waving pine 

Fills the brown shade with a religious awe. 

And ye, whose bolder note is heard afar, 

Who shake the astonished world, lift high to heayen 

The impetuous soug, and say from wliom you rage. 

His praise, ye brooks, attune, ye trembling rills ; 

And let me catch it as I muse along. 

Ye headlong torrents, rapid and profound ; 

Ye softer floods, that lead the humid maze 

Along the vale ; and thou majestic main, 

A secret world of wonders in thyself, 

Sound His stupendous praise, whose greater yoice 

Or bids you roar, or bids your roaring fall. 

So roll your incense, herbs, and fruits, and flowers. 

In mingled clouds to Him, whose sun exalts. 

Whose breath perfumes you, and whose pencil paints. 

Ye forests, bend ; ye harvests, wave to Him ; 

Breathe your still song into the reaper's heart, 

As home he goes beneath the joyous moon. 

Ye that keep watch in heaven, as earth asleep 

Unconscious lies, effuse your mildest beams ; 

Ye constellations, while your angels strike. 

Amid the spangled sky, the silver lyre. 

Great source of day 1 blest image here below 

Of thy Creator, ever pouring wide, 

From world to world, the vital ocean round, 

On nature write with every beam His praise. 

The thunder rolls : be hush'd the prostrate world, 
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While cloud to clouds returns the solemn hymn. 

Bleat out afresh, ye hills ; ye mossy rocks, 

Retain the sound ; the broad responsive low, 

Ye valleys, raise ; for the Great Shepherd reigns, 

And his unsuffering kingdom yet will come. 

Ye woodlands, all awake ; a boundless song 

Burst from the groves ; and when the restless day, 

Expiring, lays the warbling world asleep. 

Sweetest of birds ! sweet Philomela, charm 

The listening shades, and teach the night His praise. 

Ye chief, for whom the whole creation smiles : 

At once the head, the heart, the tongue of all. 

Crown the great hymn ! in swarming cities vast, 

Assembled men to the deep organ join 

The long resounding voice, oft breaking clear, 

At solemn pauses, through the swelling base ; 

And, as each mingling flame increases each, 

In one united ardour rise to heaven. 

Or if you rather choose the rural shade, 

And And a fane in every sacred grove. 

There let the shepherd's lute, the virgin's lay, 

The prompting seraph, and the poet's lyre, 

Still sing the God of seasons as they roll. 

For me, when I forget the darling theme, 

Whether the blossom blows, the Summer ray ^ 

Russets the plain, inspiring Autumn gleams. 

Or Winter rises in*the blackening east — 

Be my tongue mute, my fancy paint no more. 

And, dead to joy, forget my heart to beat. 
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Should Fate commaiid me to the farthest wge 
Of the green earth, to distant harbaroas dimes. 
Rivers unknown to song ; where first the aan 
Gilds Indian mountains, or his setting beam 
Flames on the Atlantic isles, *tis nought to me ; 
Since God is ever present, ever feii. 
In the void waste as in the city full ; 
And where He vital breathes, there must be joy. 
Where even at last the solemn hours shall come. 
And wing my mystic flight to future worlds, 
I cheerful will obey ; there, with new powers. 
Will rising wonders sing. I cannot go 
Where universal love not smiles around, 
Sustaining all yon orbs, and all their suns ; 
From seeming evil still educing good, 
And better thence again, and better still. 
In infinite progression. But I lose 
Myself in Him, in light ineffable ! 
Come, then, expressive Silence, muse His praise. 

Thomson. 



THE END. 



B. E. Peach, Printer, Bridge Street, Bath. 



